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Portrait of a Churchman 


The Ministry of O. L. Shelton 
By The Editor 


O. L. SHELTON was first and foremost a churchman. Across four 
decades he poured his quiet strength, his disciplined energy, the powers of 
his eminently practical mind, and the ceaseless exercise of his creative vision 
into the service of the church. He won fame throughout his own denomina- 
tion for the achievements of the churches he served as pastor and for the 
greater part of his ministry played a prominent role in the larger life of 
Disciples of Christ in the United States and around the world. For four- 
teen years he directed a major theological seminary, imbuing its spirit and 
program with the traits of his own strong character. Increasingly involved 
with the churchmen of his generation in the emergence of the ecumenical 
movement, he served it by furnishing leadership to councils of churches and 
especizl!y by focusing the ecumenical impact upon the younger ministry 
and upon the thinking of his own brotherhood. When he died on March 3, 
1959, just two days past sixty-four, his gifts for ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship, as well as the quality of his own inner life, had stamped his career 
with greatness. 

The contribution of his administrative genius to the re-shaping and 
energizing of congregational life among Disciples of Christ and his decisive 
role in directing toward full commitment to the cooperative life of the 
brotherhood and to the ecumenical movement the seminary which is the 
major source of ministers for its denomination call for a full dress bi- 
ography; it will doubtless be written in due time. This paper must fall far 
short of definitive treatment; nevertheless it can suggest some aspects of 
O. L. Shelton’s significance among his own brethren and in the Christian 


world at large. 


The Churchman as Pastor 


It was during his six-year pastorate at Ponca City, Oklahoma (1932- 
1937), that O. L. Shelton attracted national attention among Disciples for 
the notable record of his church in evangelism, church school attendance, 
stewardship, and missionary giving. The earnest and systematic Westerner 
climbed to this eminence from a plain, almost improbable background, by 
a combination of hard work and consecrated common sense. In his own 
later life as an educator he sought to uphold high academic standards with- 
out closing the door of opportunity to men who did not quite fit the ideal 


(132) 
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pattern; perhaps his own experience counseled him that a man who ap- 
proached the ministry by an uncommon route might yet be guided into 
significant service. 

Born on a Kansas farm on March 1, 1895, he worked as a young man 
in the fields and in the Post Office at Kingman. Married at age eighteen 
to Ruby Ethel Stratton, he was led by his young wife to an active interest in 
the church, and in 1919 he entered Phillips University to study for the 
ministry. He was ordained in 1923 and began to serve the church at Mar- 
low, Oklahoma, while pursuing his studies; in a student pastorate of a little 
more than two years he led that congregation in the erection of a new build- 
ing. In 1926 Phillips brought him to its financial staff to lead the uni- 
versity’s “Crusade” for building and endowment funds; his success in rais- 
ing $1,260,000 provided a source of income that enabled the school to 
weather the great depression. It also gave him experience in careful plan- 
ning and organization, in thinking in large terms, in dealing with persons of 
means concerning the interest of the church. From 1928 to 1931 he served 
First Christian Church at Denison, Texas, during which time he completed 
the A. B. degree at Phillips (1929) and did a year of graduate study at 
Texas Christian University. In his first two years at Denison he received 
166 persons into membership, increased attendance in the church school by 
forty per cent, doubled the number of pledgors to che budget, and raised 
$950 against the church’s indebtedness." During his ministry the member- 
ship grew from 415 to 580 and per capita giving to missions increased from 
$1.06 a year to $1.51 (in a year when the brotherhood per capita was 
$2.14).? 

On the strength of his achievements in the Crusade and at Denison, 
O. L. Shelton was called to Ponca City, a northern Oklahoma town of 16,000 
population which was the headquarters of the Marland (later Conoco) oil 
interests. Under his leadership, First Christian Church emerged from its 
position as another county seat congregation with problems to become a 
pace-setter for Oklahoma Disciples in evangelism, religious education, 
stewardship, missionary support, and organizational effectiveness. From 
a membership of 1100 in 1931, the church grew to 1681 in 1937, with 
church school enrollment rising from 1150 to 1845, and per capita giving 
to missions from 65 cents to $1.63 (brotherhood per capita in 1936: $1.00) .° 
In no year of this ministry did he baptize less than 107 persons; by the late 
thirties, a layman in the Ponca City church boasted of the fact that one out 
of every ten persons he met on the streets of his city was a member of First 
Christian Church. Orman Shelton began receiving invitations to lecture 
before ministers’ institutes in the Southwest. In 1937 Phillips University 


1. “Personal and Congregational,” The Christian-Evangelist LXVIII (1931), 478. 
2. International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 1931 Yearbook, p. 677. 
3. International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 1937 Yearbook, p. 629. 
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awarded him the degree, doctor of divinity, for “research in the field of 
church administration and notable achievement in that field.’* 


A ministry of similar distinction followed with First Christian Church, 
Wichita Falls, Texas (1938-1941). Membership grew from 943 to 1148, 
church school enrollment from 585 to 913, per capita giving to missions 
from $5.20 to $5.86 (brotherhood per capita in 1941: $2.36).° From this 
church came one of his “Timothies,” Ervin L. Thompson, who married the 
Sheltons’ only child, Orma Le. 


From Wichita Falls, Dr. Shelton was called to the famed Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church in Kansas City, Missouri, a congregation which 
claimed distinction as the tenth largest Christian Church in the world’ and 
took pride in a succession of eminent ministers (George Hamilton Combs, 
Raphael H. Miller, Harry L. Ice). In a three-year pastorate which was 
terminated by his entrance into academic life, he brought the membership 
of Independence Boulevard from 1880 to 2410, church school enrollment 
from an estimated 1225 to 1632, and per capita missionary giving from 
$2.15 to $3.85 (brotherhood per capita in 1944: $3.58).’ 

Sixteen years—slightly more than half of O. L. Shelton’s fulltime min- 
istry—were spent in four notable pastorates. He led the churches he served 
in adding a total of 2,913 persons to their membership. Local annual bud- 
gets were increased by $25,000, and properties worth $125,000 were added. 
(It must be remembered that these were largely depression years and, for 
the most part, pre-World War II dollars.) 

The largely statistical cast of this account does not imply that O. L. 
Shelton was primarily interested in numbers or that the effectiveness of a 
man’s ministry can be measured by mathematical symbols. It does reveal 
that he was called to lead churches in communities where growth was pos- 
sible—not inevitable—and that he guided and inspired those churches in 
the fulfilment of their mission. The record also manifests an activistic 
ideal of the ministry and of the calling of the church, but it would be a de- 
nial of his spirit to interpret his emphasis on deeds as a denial of the in- 
wardness of the church’s mission. Once when a European lecturer in the 
seminary he served castigated American Christianity as untheological and 
activistic, Dr. Shelton commented, “What many of these Europeans do not 
realize is that our activism is not a repudiation of theology but an expression 
of our theology.” More will be said later on his theory of church adminis- 
tration. But granted the essentially activistic concept of the church, which 


4. M. O. Ross, “O. L. Shelton to Butler University,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXXII (1944), 


434. 
5. International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 1941 Yearbook, p. 653. 
6. “Butler University,” World Call, July-August, 1944 (XXVI), p. 26. 
7. International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 1944 Year Book, p. 616. 
8. M. O. Ross, loc. cit. 
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prevailed throughout his denomination and most of the American Christian 
community during his lifetime, what accounted for the success of his efforts? 


The Shelton personality was peculiarly effective. Though he was only 
of average height and was slight in weight, there was a rugged manliness 
about him, a squareness of jaw and a forthrightness of disposition which 
made him an effective leader of men. His genuineness, heartiness, and a 
bluff joviality won to him workingmen and common folk generally. Yet 
he possessed an innate dignity, a sense of propriety and a gracious courtesy 
which commended him to persons of culture, and his prematurely white 
hair gave him an air of distinction. Always the gentleman, he was never 
quite comfortable without his suitcoat and conservative tie, even in the heat 
of midsummer. His own self-confidence and refusal to be over-awed by 
distinctions which he nevertheless appreciated gave him a peculiar ability 
to work with men of affairs. “I have been pastor to seventeen million- 
aires,” he could say, with genuine satisfaction that he had sought to minister 
to each one and that none had purchased him or managed him. His charac- 
ter was marked by strength of purpose, by persistence, by tenacity; he 
fought hard and without surcease for a program, but did not regard those 
who opposed him as enemies nor his task as accomplished until they became 
assured of his goodwill. 


As a preacher his strength was in his person, his self-evident integrity, 
and his whole-souled commitment to the work of Christ. He was not a liter- 
ary preacher and seldom wrote his sermons; his method was to assemble a 
series of telling quotations, impressive statistics, and effective examples, 
and to fit these into a sturdy topical or textual outline. Not particularly 
original either in concept or in form of expression, he nevertheless com- 
municated effectively. Part of his strength in the pulpit was his power to 
amass convincing evidence, part of it his emphatic delivery, with powerful 
vocal stress on the key word of every clause falling like the repeated strokes 
of a hammer on an anvil. Much of what he said reads like the common- 
place utterances of preachers across the land; his uniqueness was his ca- 
pacity to infuse his words with conviction and to challenge congregations 
to act upon them. 


Preaching before the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 
at San Antonio in 1935, he said, 


We believe that the church was called into being by God himself. 
We believe that Jesus Christ purchased the church with his own precious 
blood. The church has always had about it the halo of divinity. There is 
a divine imperative in the very divinity of the church. 

Yet we have not always felt a sacredness about our relationship to 
the church. Too often we have looked upon her as one of many institu- 
tions. We need to feel a sense of God in the “habitation of living souls.” 
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We need to take our shoes off our feet in the sacred fellowship of the 
church. 

The average church member has never felt the divine imperative of 
his membership in the divine body of Christ. The earthly body of a risen, 
crowned, and reigning Lord is a divine body. Her feet may be in the 
clay, but her head is in the atmosphere of heaven.° 


There is no strikingly new idea in such a passage, no novel turn of phrase; 
but it was effective when O. L. Shelton preached it because men took it 


seriously. 
He was a minister of vision and of passion, and he imparted both to 


his people. He preached in Denver in 1938 on “Kindling the Fires of 
Evangelism.” 


First, fire the soul of the preacher. This is not an indictment of the 
zeal of my ministerial brethren, as much as it is a searching of my own 
soul.... 

Second, fire the souls of the people. The new pamphlet Every Chris- 
tian an Evangelist, by Eugene Beach, is filled with inspiration and sug- 
gestions about personal evangelism. To train a few people and fill their 
souls with the urge to win people is the great work of the preacher. To 
lead people to know the joy of winning others to Christ is the greatest 
service of the people. To build a program of continuous, flaming evan- 
gelism of individuals winning souls, is to give power and progress to the 
church. . . . The passion to win souls one by one by those who have the 
love of God in their hearts is the strategy of the church of Jesus Christ. 
Until the fires are kindled there, the church will not glow with the light 
and warmth of spiritual fervor.’° 


When other preachers use such language they are sometimes talking the- 
oretically; O. L. Shelton was speaking out of experience. 

The same quality of concern marked his leadership in every aspect of 
the church’s mission. His earnestness in evangelism was matched by a zeal 
in stewardship. Simplicity, directness, and the intention of accomplishing 
great things characterize his account of plans being made in Ponca City 
during an emphasis on tithing from Easter to Pentecost which was observed 


by Disciples in 1937: 


The acceptance of stewardship is the fundamental basis of right 
Christian living. The one principle running through all Jesus’ teaching 
is this: Life and all its possessions belong to God; man’s part is to ad- 
minister life and all its possessions for God. .. . 

The advantages of a special period of tithing . . . are similar to 
the advantages derived from special periods of evangelism or from em- 


9. O. L. Shelton, “The Imperatives of Christian Living,” International Convention, Disciples 
of Christ, 1935: Sermons and Addresses (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, c. 1936), pp. 
216-217. 

10. O. L. Shelton, “Kindling the Fires of Evangelism in the Local Church,” Jnternational 
Convention, Disciples of Christ, 1938 (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, c. 1938), pp. 
41, 42. 
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phasis upon religious education, or from mission schools. The whole 
interest of the church can be directed toward one great idea... . 

The advantage of a brotherhood observance is inestimable. We are 
engaged as a brotherhood in a great enterprise, and every church will 
feel the inspiration and fellowship of all other churches. . . . 

Our stewardship committee met two weeks ago, and studied thor- 
oughly the whole plan. They endorsed it heartily and recommended it to 
the church board who adopted it. . . . Plans are being perfected and 
carried through to make it the most helpful stewardship program we 
have ever had. It will be organized and planned and followed through 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm of an evangelistic campaign. We believe 
that it will be a deep and rich spiritual experience for the church, will 
make happier and more fruitful Christian individuals and homes, and that 
it will bear fruit in a deeper enlistment in all Kingdom tasks.”* 


As pastor, O. L. Shelton’s chief concern was to awaken a congregation 
to full commitment to its calling under Christ, and his greatness was that he 
succeeded to so large a degree. 


The Churchman as Administrator 


He succeeded through mastering the principles of church administra- 
tion. With O. L. Shelton administration was not an irksome chore nor a 
necessary evil lacking in religious significance; neither was it an exercise 
in setting up ecclesiastical machinery for its own sake. He was concerned 
to involve the whole congregation in the redemptive work of Christ, and he 
rejoiced to find effective ways of doing so. Long before H. Richard 
Niebuhr gave currency to the term pastoral director, O. L. Shelton embodied 
the concept in his own ministry. Out of the lectures which he gave before 
various groups of pastors and in response to the insistence of his denomina- 
tion at large came his influential book on administration, The Church Func- 
tioning Effectively. 

Whereas many ministers tend to regard the organizational and finan- 
cial side of church work as inferior to preaching and worship and to resent 
the time that it takes, O. L. Shelton saw it as the means of giving expression 
to the life of the spirit. Of the responsibility for raising budgets to carry 
on the work of the church he wrote, 


This involves vision and faith. It is not enough to raise money to 
meet minimum bills; raising the budgets has to do with far more than 
money—it reflects the spirit of the members, their vision, their concern, 
their enlistment in the life of the church, their partnership in great spir- 
itual objectives, and their commitment to spiritual values. Raising the 
budgets has to do also with the transformation of people—broadening 
their horizon, deepening their convictions, and vitalizing their companion- 
ship with God. Through budgets people preach, teach, convert, comfort 
and mold life. Through budgets people heal the sick, educate the un- 


11. “A Period of Tithing,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXV (1937), 397. 
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learned, lift the downtrodden, and bring Christ to darkened lands. Money 
is not the first objective in a budget but is a means to an objective. Bud- 
gets, therefore, are living, dynamic, transforming spiritual instruments, 
the means by which men and God join hands in great spiritual enter- 
prises. The immediacy of the task of “making ends meet” sometimes 
clouds the vision of the real “ends” for which the church lives and serves. 
A proper philosophy of church budgets and money raising will determine 
the spiritual growth and vision of the church.’” 


What is true of finances is true of the entire organizational life of the 
congregation; it is spiritual and educational in intent. 

The purpose of organization is to serve people and to bring to them 

the enrichment and inspiration of the church. It is to enable them to 

grow and assume responsibility and to take on spiritual stature in the 

process. The use of people in places of responsibility is a means of 
growth. They should therefore be placed on committees and led into 
service that they may grow in the work of the kingdom. New people 
placed with experienced workers are in a training school. A church 
should be constantly alert to use new people and develop their talents 

and to use older people in more responsible tasks. To train leaders 

and grow strong Christian statesmen within its ranks is one of the great 

opportunities of the church.*® 
This minister rejoiced to enlist men of affairs in the great enterprises of 
evangelism and the larger concerns of the brotherhood; he shuddered at the 
petty and uninspired activities with which many churches affronted such 
men. “Busy men appointed to do little tasks in the church soon lose interest, 
and the church becomes a round of little ‘gadgets’ to be ‘tinkered with.’ ”™* 

He insisted that the church must ever be at the job of enlisting its mem- 
bers in important posts of service and helping them grow in the capacity to 
render it. Leadership in the church is for service, not for prestige. “Of- 
ficers are chosen to do a work, not to fill a position.”** The church should 
be quite businesslike and unsentimental about this principle: “The regular 
office is not conferred upon an individual to honor him; it is a position of 
service, and when that service is not rendered to the best of one’s ability, 
one thereby disqualifies oneself for the office.” 

He saw the work that he called men to do as an important process of 
leadership education. “No church rises higher than its leadership. The 
greatest task before any church is the enlistment and development of leaders. 
The Kingdom of God waits on men and women who will prepare themselves 
to do the needed work.””*’ 

12. O. L. Shelton, The Church Functioning Effectively (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publi- 
cation, c. 1946), pp. 122-123. 

13. Ibid., p. 54. 

14. Ibid., p. 50. 

15. Ibid., p. 29. 


16. Ibid., p. 35. 
17. Ibid., p. 106. 
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Given the highest Christian purpose and a dedicated leadership, plan- 
ning and organization are still essential. “No church ever becomes greater 
than its plans,”* and “No institution can succeed beyond the effectiveness 
of its organization.””® O.L. Shelton’s ideal was “the whole church working 
at the whole task.” 

The genius of his concept of administration was the functional principle 
of church organization. 


In order to face its responsibilities . . . the church may be divided 
into departments, or areas, of church life. Every phase of church life 
should be covered so that the church may grow into a well-rounded, fully 
developed spiritual body, using all its resources to extend the Kingdom 
of God. Each major function of the church will be designated as a de- 
partment, so that the great functions of the church will have proper em- 
phasis. Therefore, “department” will be used to speak of a “function” 
as it relates to the whole church. The evangelism department, for in- 
stance, will concern itself with evangelism as a function of the whole 
church, and will relate all the church together in a common task of evan- 
gelism. . . . This will result in an aggressive, intelligent, well-planned 
development of the church in all areas.”* 


He conceived of certain departments as enriching the life of the congrega- 
tion, namely, membership, education, worship and devotional life, finance 
and stewardship, and property; others extend its outreach: evangelism, mis- 
sions, and education (this latter department having a dual role). 

His concept of church organization thus rested on the principle empha- 
sized by builders, that form follows function, and his habitual thinking of 
the church in functional terms amounted to a practical definition of the 
church as mission. Thus while any congregation that Orman Shelton served 
was busy, it was not preoccupied with a meaningless activism or a frenetic 
humanism. It was expressing its own nature as the body of Christ engaged 
in the work of Christ; this holy task demanded careful planning, sound 
organization, and dedicated service. 


Significant purposes will not be accomplished in the local congrega- 
tion unless plans are seriously, studiously, and prayerfully made to 
achieve them. Intricate, statesmanlike, and seemingly miraculous achieve- 
ments repeatedly amazed us in the war because men planned intelligently, 
comprehensively, and minutely on a global scale. The program of a 
church—any church in any place—is worthy the wisest organization, the 
most careful planning, and the utmost effort to achieve results. Great 
things will be accomplished, when great things are wisely planned. A 
host of people will be enlisted in the work of the church, when worthy, 
challenging, constructive goals are suggested. Great leaders will give 


18. Ibid., p. 54. 
19. Ibid., p. 42. 
20. Ibid., p. 41. 
21. Ibid., p. 38. 
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themselves to the work of the kingdom, when effective, businesslike plans 
are made for the “spiritual campaigns” of the Kingdom of God. 

Doing God’s work in a way worthy of God, in a way that will bring 
glory to Christ, in a way that will build an effective society of Jesus, and 
in a way that will express God’s redemptive power—that should be the 
goal of every local church and of every group of leaders in the local 
church.”* 


This was the thinking and the spirit that lay back of the impressive records 
in the pastorate. The numerical achievements of his ministry were not 
brought about by tricks, even though he was concerned with sound method. 
They came because he was able to lead the congregations, in purpose and in 
practice, to do the work which the Father had given them to do. 


The Churchman as Servant of the Brotherhood 


O. L. Shelton conceived the program of a particular local church as a 
part of the total task committed to the church at large; he did not succumb 
to that disease, peculiarly dangerous in America, which C. C. Morrison has 
called, “the localism of the congregation.” He grew up in an era of “pulpit 
giants” who were committed to “the plea, the plan, the purpose” of Dis- 
ciples of Christ; the one certainty about the ministers who were in their 
prime during the days of his youth was that they were men who “loved the 
brotherhood” (brotherhood being a Scriptural term which Disciples used as 
a euphemism for the abhorrent word, denomination). Throughout his own 
ministry, O. L. Shelton loved the brotherhood and gave himself without stint 
to its larger life. He was convinced, that the ecumenical dream is to be 
realized not by the withering away of the denominations, but by the healthy 
growth of effective ecclesiastical institutions, committed to the unity of the 
church and able to bring their strength to its fulfillment. When he served 
the Disciples of Christ, he believed that he was serving the church ecumenical. 


As a pastor he maintained that the local church needs the brotherhood: 
responsible allegiance to the Disciples in their common life is as essential in 
their congregational polity as their emphasis on freedom. He sought to 
develop a sense of loyal participation in all the cooperative activities of his 
communion. In the late thirties, one such enterprise was an annual “Brother- 
hood Dinner” in every congregation; from Wichita Falls O. L. Shelton wrote 
of it: 


The occasion of the Second Brotherhood Dinner brings many impli- 
cations and possibilities. It brings its challenge to every church. It 
brings its invitation to a vital brotherhood participation. It offers an 
opportunity for worldwide brotherhood fellowship. It brings the thrill 
of comradeship in a mighty movement. It lifts a congregation out of lo- 
cality into universality. It turns the thought from inwardness to out- 


22. Ibid., p. 18. 
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wardness. It draws us out of little eddies into the strong currents of 


power and achievement. 

Just as a church grows strong by the participation of every member 
so a brotherhood gathers strength from the participation of every church. 
Just as a church gathers spiritual strength by the vision and faith of 
every member so a brotherhood gathers spiritual force by the vision and 
faith of every church. Just as a church grows by its membership entering 
wholeheartedly into a great spiritual event so the brotherhood grows by 
all churches entering whole-heartedly into this great spiritual event. 
Thus, the Brotherhood Dinner is more than a dinner; it is a movement, 
drawing all our forces together in a great spiritual experience. . . . 

It is easy to become engrossed in the task at hand. It is easy to be- 
come discouraged by the problems at hand. Every church needs an occa- 
sion when it feels the comradeship of other churches engaged in the same 
tasks and battling with the same problems... . 

This is a day when mighty forces are challenging the church. It is a 
day in which we need a sense of solidarity as we face great and chal- 
lenging needs. There is a distinct sense of ability and power when these 
great issues are faced in the International or World Conventions. In these 
conventions we face them, not as single churches, but as a great brother- 
hood. There is a sense of solidarity. The Brotherhood Dinner offers an- 
other and great opportunity to demonstrate this vital solidarity.”* 


He regularly attended the conventions, district, state, national, and 
world, and bore his share of the responsibility in all of them. Often he was 
called on for lectures and addresses, but he supported by listening and 
sharing as well as by leading and expressed his disappointment in the min- 
isters of important churches who appeared at a convention just in time to 
deliver a major speech and left as soon as it was over. His organizational 
talents and his capacity to inspire large programs were claimed by the 
brotherhood increasingly throughout his ministry. While at Ponca City he 
was president of the Oklahoma Christian Missionary Society (1935-1938), 
and of the Oklahoma state convention (1937). While in Wichita Falls he 
served as state chairman of adult work (1938-1941), and as chairman of 
the correlation committee dealing with the programs of brotherhood agen- 
cies in the state.* In both Oklahoma and Texas he served as president of 
the state ministers’ institute. During his years in Kansas City, he was chair- 
man of the Missouri religious education commission (1941-1944). In In- 
diana he was a guiding spirit of a major committee appointed by the state 
convention to study the program of the various agencies within the state and 
to devise a plan of unification. 

Few of his contemporaries were called upon for larger service in the 
national life of the Disciples. From 1938 to 1944, he was chairman of the 


23. O. L. Shelton, “The Brotherhood Dinner,” February 1, The Christian-Evangelist, LXXVII 


(1939) , 82. 
24. H. Parr Armstrong, “O. L. Shelton Will Go to Kansas City,” The Christian-Evangelist, 


LXXIX (1941), 1127. 
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National Stewardship Committee; when the 1939 assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Disciples of Christ (United States and Canada) en- 
dorsed the recommendation of the United Stewardship Council that the year 
1940-1941 be observed as “Stewardship Year,” his committee was respons- 
ible for planning and promoting brotherhood participation. During the 
year he contributed a monthly column to World Call, international maga- 
zine of his denomination.” He was active in the meeting which launched 
“Emergency Million,”* a special campaign among Disciples, “over and 
above” their regular budgets, to eliminate the indebtedness of their major 
national agency and to care for special responsibilities arising from the 
outbreak of World War II. He served on the 120-member Board of Man- 
agers of the United Christian Missionary Society, the Disciples’ board of 
missions and religious education, from 1938 to 1941 and on its twenty-two- 
member Board of Trustees, the governing body of the society, from 1941 to 
1944. He was chairman of the National Correlation Committee (1943- 
1944) appointed to study and make recommendations concerning relation- 
ships and structure of the Disciples staffs in religious education, missionary 
education, and missionary organizations. 


He was a member of the executive committee of the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ (1946-1949) and vice president of that con- 
vention (1953-1954). He was also a member of the executive committee 
of the World Convention of Churches of Christ, the worldwide confessional 
fellowship of Disciples (1946-1949). In 195] he and Mrs. Shelton served 
as fraternal delegates from the International Convention to the Annual Con- 
ference of Churches of Christ in Great Britain; this service involved a month 
of travel and lecturing among the churches of the British brotherhood. Af- 
ter entering on the work of ministerial education, he was a member of the 
Commission on Seminaries of the Board of Higher Education of Disciples 
of Christ, and in 1955-1956 was chairman of that board. 


Through ali his involvement in the bureaucratic processes of his de- 
nomination, Orman Shelton kept his attention on the congregations, where 
every heroically conceived national program must find its cutting edge. He 
put the matter succinctly in announcing plans for the brotherhood’s observ- 
ance of Stewardship Year: “The key to the success of the emphasis will be 
the local preacher and the local church. The progress we make is the 
progress we make in the local church. No program of stewardship exists 
anywhere that does not exist in the local church.” 

25. O. L. Shelton, “A Call to Stewardship,” World Call, May, 1940 (XXII), p. 14. See also 
the ensuing monthly issues through April, 1941. 

26. “Emergency Million Given Approval at National Meeting,” The Christian-Evangelist, 
LXXIX (1941), 810-811. 


27. O. L. Shelton, “Stewardship Year, 1940-1941,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXVIII (1940), 
377. 
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Home and State Missions Planning Council 


Dr. Shelton’s mastery of church administration both in the congrega- 
tion and in the larger arena of brotherhood life caused him to be drafted for 
what was probably his most influential voluntary service to the Disciples: 
in 1938 he was named first chairman of the Home Missions Planning Coun- 
cil, a remarkable institution which effected a quiet revolution in the con- 
gregational life of the Christian Churches. 


In 1935 Willard M. Wickizer came from a pastorate in Maryville, Mis- 
souri, to become executive secretary of the Department of Home Missions 
in the United Christian Missionary Society. Not long afterwards he dem- 
onstrated the vision which characterized his long administration of that of- 
fice in a paper, “New Frontiers in Home Missions.” Mr. Wickizer main- 
tained that the traditional task of home missions—evangelizing the un- 
churched on the frontier, the establishment of Sunday schools and churches 
in the Western teritories, special work among immigrants and ethnic minori- 
ties—had been in large measure accomplished. To a limited degree the 
older type of work must still go on, but not on so large a scale nor in such 
dramatic fashion as in the past. In the new era of American life, “home 
missions” must mean something more immediate, the strengthening of every 
local church with efficient plans and procedures to fulfil its mission to its 
own community. With this fresh concept of home missions, Willard Wicki- 
zer began a series of consultations to devise a proper instrument for the 
newly defined task. 

The Home Missions Planning Council was the result. This new body 
was constituted in Denver, Colorado, October 17, 1938, at the time of the 
International Convention. It was launched under the sponsorship of the 
Division of Home Missions in the United Christian Missionary Society in 
cooperation with twenty-one state missionary societies.” At this stage, the 
council saw its major task to be that of “cooperative program-planning,” 
which has remained its principal preoccupation ever since. At its second 
annual meeting in 1939 the council projected a series of manuals dealing 
with local church organization, administration, membership cultivation, 
worship, and the devotional life.*° These manuals were to be designed, of 
course, for the “functional departments” under the concept of church or- 
ganization which O. L. Shelton and others had proved so effective. They 
were not to be expositions of theory, but handbooks of proven principles and 
methods, written by ministers with successful experience and containing the 


28. Willard M. Wickizer, “New Frontiers in Home Missions,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXII 
(1935), 991-992, 995. 

29. Willard M. Wickizer, “Home Missions in 1938,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXVII (1939), 
53. 

30. Willard M. Wickizer, “Achievements of Home Missions,” The Christian-Evangelist, 
LXXVIII (1940), 54-55. 
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combined wisdom of the various members of the council. The first set of 
manuals appeared in 1941, that on stewardship replacing an earlier guide 
written by O. L. Shelton.“ Five subsequent editions of the manuals, thor- 
oughly redrafted, have appeared, but the fundamental concept of the func- 
tional church has been retained. 


Other interests of the council were the conducting of a rural church in- 
stitute, the formation of pastoral unities among neighboring churches with- 
out ministerial leadership, and the further projection of the work of a 
brotherhood Commission on Ordination, which had been discontinued. The 
latter emphasis resulted in the formulation of a “Ministerial Code of 
Ethics” (1944) and in working out a plan to assist ministers desiring a 
change of pastorate; the procedures for ministerial placement evolved at 
that time still provide the fundamental principles for the Disciple program 
of ministerial placement today.” 

During the first three years of its existence, 0. L. Shelton served as 
chairman of the Home Missions Planning Council, although by 1941 the 
office had been designated president. The third annual meeting was at- 
tended by 120 administrative “secretaries” and ministers; by this time 
thirty-one state missionary societies were participating.” (Shortly there- 
after, in more accurate recognition of the dual sponsorship of the body, its 
name was awkwardly expanded to Home and State Missions Planning Coun- 
cil.)** Dr. Shelton’s colleagues as first officers of the council were John A. 
Tate, vice chairman; Willard M. Wickizer, administrative secretary; H. B. 
McCormick, recording secretary; and J. A. Dillinger, treasurer. Chairmen 
of its major committees were G. Edwin Osborn, local church life; R. C. 
Snodgrass, evangelism; Charles B. Tupper, effective ministry; and John G. 
Alber, rural church.** 

The Home and State Missions Planning Council has effected a trans- 
formation of congregational organization among the cooperative churches 
of Disciples of Christ. The change has been entirely voluntary and has 
come about in accordance with the peculiarly democratic genius of the Dis- 
ciples and their congregational polity. The council has served as a clearing- 
house for effective methods of church work and has commended these to the 
congregations on their merits. In a matter of two decades, the “functional 
system of church organization” has become almost a rule of orthodoxy 
among ministers; they have led their congregations to accept it because of 
its practicability and its consistency with the “program materials” of the 

31. O. L. Shelton, Stewardship Now (Indianapolis: Unified Promotion, n.d.). 

32. O. L. Shelton, “Ministerial Placement Plan,” World Call, June, 1940 (XXII), p. 20. 

33. “Home Missions Council Meets,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXIX (1941), 300-301. At 
this meeting O. L. Shelton delivered an address on “The Indispensable Church.” 

34. O. L. Shelton, “Correlating Home and State Missions,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXXI 


(1943), 48. 
35. O. L. Shelton, “Home Missions Planning Council,” World Call, April, 1939 (XXI), p. 20. 
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brotherhood. Besides various fugitive pieces, the council has initiated five 
major publications: the series of manuals already mentioned; Called—in 
Honor, by Charles B. Tupper; Evangelism in a Changing America, by Jesse 
M. Bader; Christian Worship: A Service Book, edited by G. Edwin Os- 
born;** and The Church Functioning Effectively, by O. L. Shelton. The in- 
fluence of these publications on the practices of hundreds of Christian 
Churches is in large measure that of the men who founded the Home Mis- 
sions Planning Council and particularly of its first chairman. 


The Churchman as Educator 


One day in 1943, Orman Shelton’s old teacher, Frank Hamilton Mar- 
shall, dean of the college of the Bible at Phillips University, came through 
Kansas City and asked to see him. He was returning from Indiana and a 
conference with the members of the School of Religion Committee, who were 
seeking a dean for the seminary conducted in connection with Butler Uni- 
versity. “I recommended you, and I want you to take it,” said Dean Mar- 
shall. Orman Shelton laughed. He could not see himself in such a role. 
But Dean Marshall was in earnest. O. L. Shelton agreed to consider the 
matter. He visited Indiana with considerable reservation, but he accepted 
the appointment. 

Butler University had begun as North Western Christian University 
under the patronage of influential Disciples of Christ in 1852, and was for 
many years an important agency in the education of ministers for that 
communion. In 1924, the university acknowledged the demand for graduate 
education for ministers, as well as the increasingly secular orientation of 
its own program and base of support, by establishing a theological seminary, 
known first as the College of Religion, then as the School of Religion. 
Frederick D. Kershner served as dean from the opening of the school in 
1925 through 1944 and continued to teach Christian doctrine until 1951. 
Other fulltime members of the seminary faculty in the year of Dean Shelton’s 
appointment were Bruce L. Kershner, Toyozo W. Nakarai, Dean Everest 
Walker, Arthur Holmes, Abram E. Cory, Lucile Calvert, and Harold F. 
Hanlin.” In that year 1943-1944, the seminary enrolled a total of 127 
students. 

Among Butler University’s largest benefactors had been Joseph I. 
Irwin—a banker of Columbus, Indiana, and an ardent Disciple—and his son, 
William G. Irwin. To sustain the seminary, Will Irwin and others established 
substantial endowments, to be administered by a philanthropic trust, The 
Christian Foundation. By contractual agreement, the foundation named 
three members to the university’s board of directors, who along with two 
other directors designated by the board itself constituted the School of 


36. See G. Edwin Osborn, in this issue of ENCOUNTER, pp. 207 ff. 
37. Butler University Bulletin (School of Religion, XXXIII, 2, Sept., 1944), p. 6. 
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Religion Committee, the legal governing body of the seminary. This com- 
mittee at the time O. L. Shelton was approached consisted of William G. 
Irwin (chairman), Crate D. Bowen, Hilton U. Brown, Edwin R. Errett, and 
Hugh Th. Miller.” 

The committee was seeking a strong man. In the latter years of his 
administration, Dean Kershner suffered severe, and finally total, blindness, 
and his administrative responsibilities had been increasingly assumed by 
members of the faculty and of the committee. O. L. Shelton was instructed 
to be dean: to take up the administrative reins, to represent the committee 
to the faculty, to represent the faculty to the committee, to maintain the 
interests of the seminary within the university in accordance with the con- 
tract. To the fulfilment of these instructions he brought strength and de- 
termination. 

The committee also wanted a man to keep the seminary related to the 
brotherhood. Butler University as such no longer maintained any effective 
relationship with the Disciples, but the purpose of the committee and of the 
foundation was to retain the allegiance of the seminary. At this time a pain- 
ful institutional and ideological struggle was going on among the Disciples. 
To over-simplify, their historic conventions and agencies had responded 
more readily than had many of their churches to the new cultural, theologi- 
cal, and ecumenical trends of the twentieth century. Thus they had been 
tagged as “liberal,” and their policies in supporting the Federal Council 
of Churches or in entering into comity agreements were violently opposed 
by those Disciples with fundamentalist patterns of thought. The struggle 
was the more intense in that Disciples had inherited a burning sense of 
mission to bring about Christian unity; yet the growth of the agencies and 
participation in the ecumenical movement seemed to be making Disciples 
into a denomination. A sizeable group of “independents” had broken 
from the International Convention and refused to support the United 
Christian Missionary Society. By the early ’forties the “independents” had 
a considerable, though diverse and incoherent, missionary enterprise of 
their own and had launched a number of Bible colleges which were turning 
out zealous yourig ministers at such a rate as to threaten seriously the 
cooperative program of the brotherhood. 

The tradition of the School of Religion was conservative. Dean Ker- 
shner, who had been editor of both The Christian-Evangelist and of the 
Christian Standard, aspired to the role of conciliator. Personally he sup- 
ported the agencies and served as president of the International Conven- 
tion (1938). He also attended the rival conventions and brought to the 
faculty some men of “independent” inclinations; the School of Religion 
attracted a greater proportion of students from the Bible colleges than any 


38. Ibid., XXXII, 2, (Aug., 1943) p. 4. Mr. Irwin died on December 14, 1943, and Mr. Errett 
on January 29, 1944. 
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other seminary of the brotherhood, and many of its graduates went out as 
“independents.” Disciples committed to the “cooperative” program of the 
agencies had come to regard the school with an increasing uneasiness, which 
was shared by O. L. Shelton himself. Before his appointment he forthrightly 
expressed to the members of the School of Religion Committee his own 
cooperative commitments and his determination, if named dean, to make the 
seminary a cooperative school. The members of the committee assented, 
so long as academic standards should be kept high. The committee stood 
in a tradition of conservatism, but it was also a tradition of responsible 
commitment to the brotherhood and its historic conventions and agencies. 
That commitment was indicated in 1944 when Raphael H. Miller, Mrs. Hugh 
Th. Miller, and John R. Rees were named to the committee. The appointment 
of Orman Shelton as dean and his willingness to accept constituted a clear 
sign of the direction in which the school was to go. 

In accepting the responsibility, O. L. Shelton assumed a crushing 
burden. To the weight of administrative duties was added the far greater 
strain inherent in this situation—inevitable personal tensions, emotional 
involvements, and personal conflicts which, no matter how civilized, still 
exacted a heavy toll upon his mental peace and bodily strength. Some mem- 
bers of the faculty and many alumni did not welcome the appointment of a 
dean committed so thoroughly to the cooperative cause, while some of his 
friends in the cooperative life concluded that he had deserted by going 
to Butler. He faced a serious tactical disadvantage in his own lack of 
formal academic degrees beyond the A.B. It was a long, lonely walk—he 
confided to his colleagues many years later—that first day of August in 
1944 when he came up the hill to take over the School of Religion. 

He brought to the task very great resources. No seminary of the 
Disciples enjoyed such extensive financial resources; for ten years O. L. 
Shelton would face no real financial problem other than wisdom and good 
stewardship in administering the funds available. His responsibility was 
to a committee of dedicated and intelligent directors who had profound 
trust in him and respect for his judgment. He was upheld by the admiration 
and high hopes of countless friends across the brotherhood. In his own 
person he brought a strong constitution, abundant capacity for work, a love 
for his work that outran even that capacity, a determination to see the job 
through, a vision of the opportunities for service open to the seminary, 
and the administrative skill he had so carefully developed in the pastorate. 
With characteristic directness, once his appointment had been announced, 
he approached the heads of the outstanding seminaries of the United States 
for their definition of the duties of a dean; so that he came to the job with 
a clear picture of his responsibilities. Above all these, he cherished in 
childlike faith a profound conviction that the Father had called him to this 
task. 
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Building a Faculty 


The development of the faculty was a major concern. Dean Shelton 
sought good teachers, qualified in their fields, who were men of constructive 
spirit and cooperative commitment. As openings occurred within the ex- 
isting faculty he brought in S. Marion Smith in New Testament; A. C. 
Watters, who was succeeded by Joseph M. Smith, in missions; Grover B. 
Gordon, succeeded by Alfred R. Edyvean, in communications; Ronald E. 
Osborn in church history; William Robinson, succeeded by James Clague, 
in theology; Walter W. Sikes in philosophy and social ethics; Myrddyn 
W. Jones, succeeded by Henry K. Shaw, in the library. 


A dramatic expansion of the faculty occurred under his administration. 
David C. Pellett became an instructor in the biblical field in 1946 and 
advanced to a professorship; one of Dr. Shelton’s last official acts was to 
call another alumnus, J. Daniel Joyce, as yet an additional teacher of 
Bible. In the field of theology and church history Frank J. Albert began 
as instructor in 1947 and moved on toward professorship, while in 1954 
Robert Tobias came in ecumenics. The greatest expansion came in the 
area of Christian ministries, which before the Shelton regime had been 
served by pastors and others as parttime lecturers. The dean himself 
taught administration, worship, and other practical courses as long as 
health and the demands of his position permitted. He added to the faculty 
Beauford A. Norris in pastoral work (1950), F. Eugene Rector in town 
and country church (1950), James Blair Miller in Christian education 
(1951), James Carley in sacred music (1953), George C. Stuart in preach- 
ing (1957), and Lowell G. Colston in pastoral care (1958). 

At the end of his career, Dean Shelton presided over a faculty of 
seventeen men, all but one of whom he had called to the task. (Toyozo W. 
Nakarai was the senior member, with thirty-two years of service to the 
seminary.) And the men he called stayed until death or retirement; only 
one of the teachers he appointed resigned to take another position. This 
group was cosmopolitan, representing all but one of the Disciple seminaries 
and a wide range of graduate schools: Harvard, Yale, Union, Columbia, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Vanderbilt, Oberlin, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Oregon, Edinburgh, Geneva. The administration provided substantial 
encouragement which enabled six of these men to finish their doctorates 
after coming to the faculty. Dr. Shelton initiated financial support for attend- 
ance at the meetings of the various “learned societies” and provided in the 
budget for study, travel, and conferences in Europe, the Middle East, and 
the Orient. He strengthened the academic program, increasing the demand 
for the B.D. degree from 72 to 90 hours, and participating actively in the 
American Association of Theological Schools and the American Association 
of Schools of Religious Education, which latter association he helped to 
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organize. He upheld the principle of academic freedom: at the height of 
the McCarthy era, a local publicist sought to make an issue of a book on the 
reading list for a course in social ethics; Dean Shelton’s firmness in 
handling the situation gave assurance to the faculty and at the same time 
dissuaded the critic from launching a campaign in the public press. 


A more serious question concerning academic freedom clouded the 
reputation of the seminary at the time O. L. Shelton became dean. In 1941 
both The Christian-Evangelist and The Christian Century had castigated the 
school as submitting to a “creed” in accepting the benefactions of the Chris- 
tian Foundation, and it was widely believed that professors must subscribe 
to a doctrinal formulation. The facts were that in 1925 W. G. Irwin and 
Mrs. Linnie I. Sweeney had set up an endowment through the Butler Foun- 
dation to underwrite the teaching of religion in Butler University; because 
the university was ceasing to regard itself as church-related, the donors 
stipulated that the money should be available only for teaching in accord 
with that of the founders of the university and other named leaders of the 
Christian Churches. In 1937 the Butler Foundation and the Christian 
Foundation entered into a contract with the university to support the School 
of Religion, writing a similar stipulation into the document. On June 12, 
1940, a revised contract was signed, with the doctrinal stipulation removed. 
A year later someone secured a copy of the 1937 document and circulated 
it among concerned persons. Dean Kershner defended the proviso, with 
no indication that it was not then in effect, and the school was vigorously 
attacked.*” Before accepting the deanship, Orman Shelton talked with Will 
Irwin. He concluded that the banker had no disposition to write anything 
in the nature of a creed, but was concerned because the university to which 
his family had given so largely no longer thought of itself as a school of the 
Disciples and was trying in layman’s fashion to keep the seminary close to 
the church. As dean, O. L. Shelton sought to fulfil this intention by achiev- 
ing an increasing identification of the school with the churches and with the 
responsible structures of brotherhood life. He insisted that no professor 
was ever required to subscribe to the doctrinal affirmation. 


For a time the Christian Foundation carried in its own by-laws an 
“interpretation” of the church stated in the traditional terminology of the 
Disciples, but this was removed in 1951, and Dr. Shelton expressed his 
gratification. He guarded the freedom of his teachers to seek and proclaim 
the truth within the context of loyalty to the church. 

39. Frederick D. Kershner, “Not a Creed but a Contract,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXIX 
(1941), 873; editorial, “Butler and the Christian Foundation,” ibid., 919; editorial, “The Vital 
Issue at Butler,” ibid., 999; Frederick D. Kershner, “Picketing Butler University,” ibid., 1001-1002; 
“Open Forum” (letters to the editor), ibid., 1009-1011; editorial, “Education and Its Money,” 


The Christian Century, LVIII (1941), 1136-1137. See also editorial, “The ‘Christian-Evangelist’ 
Starts Another Fight,” Christian Standard, LXXVI (1941), 968. 
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The faculty itself would consider one of his major achievements the 
forging of tight links of comradeship among the members of the teaching 
group. He referred habitually to “our faculty family,” and he meant it 
seriously; he was concerned about the professors’ families, their joys, their 
problems. He delighted to provide social occasions which brought the faculty 
together: the annual Thanksgiving dinner began in the Dean’s House and 
finally overflowed to a restaurant; the Christmas party for all the children 
of faculty and staff began as a small informal occasion and developed into 
an affair for more than a hundred people; the spring picnic brought them 
together again, he gazing upon all with the benign delight of a grandfather. 
On the rare occasions when he left his work he revelled in taking a carload 
of professors on a jaunt to a basketball tournament or to Indianapolis’ 
famed 500 mile race. This sense of comradeship moved at deep levels too. 
He displayed a remarkable power to learn from his colleagues and to lay 
his finger on the crucial issue in any field. He participated with interest 
in the Faculty Discussion Club. He undergirded the friendship and the 
labor with prayer; the first faculty meeting of each academic year took on 
the nature of an act of dedication and, though it was intimate and unpre- 
tentious, new members felt that they were being commissioned to a high 


calling. 
Building Brotherhood Relations 


It required some years to accomplish the internal task, but during 
all that time Orman Shelton continued to manifest his personal loyalty 
to the Disciples and to their cooperative undertakings. Until his health 
broke he consistently attended the assemblies of the International Conven- 
tion and the meetings of the Home and State Missions Planning Council. 
He made the rounds of the half dozen annual state conventions in the 
territory assigned to the seminary and took in as many district conventions 
as he could, often spending half the night in driving back to Indianapolis 
from somewhere in Ohio or Michigan, but rising to meet his eight o’clock 
class the next morning. He invited brotherhood leaders to speak in chapel 
and to appear before appropriate classes; every fall he brought the presi- 
dent of a Disciple college to deliver the convocation address. He developed 
a program of summer institutes on special themes—rural church, urban 
church, pastoral counseling, race relations, faith and order, church music, 
religious use of television—each planned and carried through in con- 
junction with an appropriate agency of the Disciples or of the National 
Council of Churches. In every way he sought to enrich the lives of the 
students through the unique advantage of the seminary’s location “at the 
heart of brotherhood life.” 

He encouraged the members of the faculty to carry large responsibility 
in brotherhood programs. He urged and made possible their attendance 
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at conventions, state and national, and took deep satisfaction in the identi- 
fication of the seminary with the cooperative life of the Disciples. 


At last the time came when he was convinced that he could make an 
appeal to the cooperative churches. At the Indiana state convention in 
Elkhart in 1957, he observed quietly, “For a long time people have been 
asking us, ‘Does the School of Religion really belong to the brotherhood?’ 
We think we have demonstrated the answer to that question.” Then with a 
wry smile he added, “The question now is: will the brotherhood claim its 
child?” To encourage it to do so he initiated a department of financial 
resources in 1957, bringing D. Wright Lunsford as director and E. L. 
Thompson and Jack E. Sanders as associate directors. 


Building for the Future 


A conviction as to the supreme importance of an educated ministry 
had brought O. L. Shelton to the seminary.*’ That conviction grew as he 
became increasingly aware of the needs of the churches for ministers and 
the insufficiency of the supply. In September, 1955, he conducted a poll 
of the state secretaries and determined that 267 churches were on that date 
actively seeking a minister. By projecting the need for the replacement of 
men coming to retirement, for the filling of multiple staffs, and for the care 
of new churches to be launched, he concluded that by 1975 the seminaries 
of the Disciples must provide 700 graduates annually, as against 125 cur- 
rently*’ and that the School of Religion must bear a proportionate share 
of the increased load. Its total annual enrollment had already reached 
395, and he saw an urgent necessity to raise its capacity to 600 students. 
This would demand a doubling of building facilities and endowment.” 


A series of consultations with Butler University revealed the impossi- 
bility of any adequate building program on the present site, and Dean 
Shelton held unswervingly to the position that the life of a seminary requires 
community and that the buildings must contribute to it. Thus began a long 
process of negotiation with the university concerning the relocation of the 
seminary and the various relationships between the two institutions. The 
result was a friendly agreement that the seminary should become a separate 
corporation with its own properties, endowments, and board of trustees, 
continuing nevertheless in academic cooperation with the university. 


On September 17, 1958, Christian Theological Seminary was incorp- 
orated, with O. L. Shelton as president. The other incorporators and original 
trustees were J. Irwin Miller, Hilton U. Brown, John R. Rees, Raphael H. 


40. O. L. Shelton, “The Educational Imperative,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXVIII (1944), 
599. 

41. “Leadership for Brotherhood Becoming Very Serious Problem,” School of Religion VI 
(1955-56), 2, p. 1; “Ten-year Advancement Program Launched,” ibid., 3, p. 1; “Next Steps in 
Expansion Program,” ibid., VIII, 1, p. 1. 
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Miller, Theo. O. Fisher, and Earl B. Pulse. Dr. Shelton and the board 
made known their intention to expand its numbers with persons widely 
representative of Disciples of Christ and to develop processes whereby 
the state conventions in the area would share in the election of the trustees. 


In the separation agreement, Butler University pledged to buy the 
present building of the seminary and to sell it eight acres of land adjoin- 
ing the university campus at the southwest. With the cooperation of the 
university, Dr. Shelton successfully completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of more than nineteen acres in a wooded tract, thus insuring the 
expansion of the seminary for generations to come. He projected a program 
involving $5,500,000 for buildings and $4,500,000 in additional endow- 
ment, to be raised in a ten-year period; The Christian Foundation and the 
Irwin-Sweeney-Miller Foundation of Columbus contributed the first $2,- 
000,000. On recommendation of the faculty, the trustees engaged Eero 
Saarinen and Associates as architects. 


Of equal importance with institutional and financial arrangements 
for the future, O. L. Shelton saw the strengthening of the academic program. 
So he launched the faculty into a major restudy of its work. Discussions 
began in the 1954-55 session with a careful analysis of materials issuing 
from the Study of Theological Education by H. Richard Niebuhr and 
associates, and the survey of Social Science in Theological Education 
conducted by Samuel W. Blizzard under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The next year the faculty considered a series of papers, one 
being prepared by each professor on his conception of the work of his 
department. In 1956 Dr. Shelton appointed a Special Committee to Study 
Theological Education, which garnered notes from extensive faculty dis- 
cussions, took these as a basis for its own deliberations, and presented a 
report to the faculty. The report was gone over sentence by sentence by the 
faculty, redrafted and revised and submitted for a second examination. 
At the time of Dr. Shelton’s death it was ready for submission to the trustees. 
The process of restudy required a period of four years, with the faculty 
meeting nearly every Friday afternoon of the school session. In the early 
days of his administration, Dr. Shelton had considered it necessary to form 
policy himself and to follow somewhat autocratic procedures. Now he let 
democratic group processes run their full course. The result was a new 
required curriculum, a decision to abandon the two-day course offering 
which had made it possible for some ministers to serve churches for five days 
a week while working out their schooling, a corporate formulation of policy 
on every question within the province of the faculty, recommendations on 
many others to the trustees, a sense of mutual understanding, and a common 
mind about the purposes and procedures of the seminary. 
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Building the Ministry 


Orman Shelton never forgot that the primary business of a theological 
seminary is the education of ministers; all that he did in the appointment 
of faculty and the projection of the program for the long future he under- 
took as a contribution to that end. And he kept the educational task before 
him day by day. He enjoyed the work of teaching preachers. In his early 
years as dean he taught six hours a week, and even after the program had 
expanded unbelievably he continued to teach worship and administration 
until ordered by his physician to lighten his load. Even then he insisted 
on signing in students during enrollment in order to get personally ac- 
quainted with them. Always he carried a heavy load of couseling, and 
many a student prized his friendship. 


He in turn took pride in the achievements of his students. He gathered 
statistics to uphold his contention that student ministers rendered effective 
service in their churches while completing their education.“ He was con- 
stantly moved to expressions of delight by the Chapel Choir and the School 
of Religion Players, and at the World Convention in Toronto (1955), his 
friends were so entranced by his manifest ecstacy at the singing of the 
seminary quartet that they were all watching him rather than the singers. 
By the same token he was personally hurt by the failures of students. He 
began his administration with the conviction that ministerial students are 
gentlemen and adults and will respond positively to treatment as such; 
he gradually came to the reluctant conclusion that a minority of perhaps 
fifteen per cent do not respond as gentlemen and adults after all. In his 
later years he manifested an increasing crustiness toward students’ foibles 
—a bit sheepishly at first—and they seemed to love him all the more for it. 

To the despair of the professor of religious education and other 
specialists, Dr. Shelton thought of preaching as the primary task of the 
minister. He would call the minister a preacher. When work was begun 
on a seal for the seminary, he suggested a man in a pulpit. He loved to speak 
in chapel on the subject of preaching, and most of his sermons there were 
based on texts from the pastoral epistles. 

He built the ministry through worship. Chapel came daily from twelve 
noon to twelve-thirty, and the dean regularly presided. This imposed a 
major burden of planning hymns, responses, Scriptures, and prayers. 
Across the years he introduced hundreds of men into a more formal service 
than they had known, using majestic though at first unfamiliar hymns and 
classical prayers. There was restrained rebellion and resentment at the 
“coldness” of it, but in time a realization of its very great warmth and in 
retrospect gratitude for the richness of spiritual experience. The sound 


42. O. L. Shelton, “The Student Pastor and His Church,” World Call, October, 1943 (XXXIV), 
pp. 22-23. 
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of a gruff voice bidding, “Let us unite in silent prayer,” steals in holy 
memory over the spirits of those who were there. And the recollection of 
a favorite passage of Scripture—“we all, . . . beholding the glory of the 
Lord, are being changed into his likeness from one degree of glory to an- 
other”—recalls his ideal for the education of the ministry and for the 
destiny of those his students would serve. 


The Churchman as Ecumenical Advocate 


In the years of Orman Shelton’s pastorates enthusiasm for the ecu- 
menical movement had not assumed large proportions in the Southwest, 
nor was the local council of churches yet an established part of the religious 
scene in every community. Cooperation among the churches found its most 
common expression in such activities as ministerial associations, union 
evangelistic meetings, Christian Endeavor unions, and campaigns on behalf 
of prohibition. In Ponca City when he found sentiment in his congregation 
divided over support of a city-wide revival under the leadership of a 
controversial evangelist he led his members to support the meeting, on the 
ground that the evangelist would leave town after it was over and the people 
he reached would not; the church should help them, not confuse them. He 
was director of the Community Chest campaign in Ponca City (1937) and 
president of the ministerial association in Wichita Falls. In Missouri he 
served as vice chairman of the Kansas City Council of Churches (1943). 
After coming to Indianapolis, he was a major support of the work of the 
church federation as long as his health permitted. For several years he was 
chairman of the federation’s committee on ecumenical relations. He was an 
accredited visitor to the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston (1954) and gave himself to earnest study of the preparatory 
documents. 

He sought in every practical way to bring the ecumenical ideal before 
the students of the seminary. A major reason for inviting William Robinson, 
A. C. Watters, Robert Tobias, and Joseph M. Smith to the faculty was 
their ecumenical experience and interest. Dr. Shelton encouraged the par- 
ticipation of Professor Osborn in the Lund Conference (1952) and sub- 
sequent meetings of the Faith and Order Working Committee, in the staff 
work of the Evanston Assembly (1954), in the Graduate School of Ecu- 
menical Studies at Bossey (1954-55), in the Oberlin Conference (1957), 
and in the Conference on Church Union (1951-58); of Professor Tobias 
at Evanston (1954), in a special interchurch aid mission to Istanbul after 
the riots against the Greek community there (1955), in meetings of the 
Central Committee of the World Council, in the calling of a meeting of 
American professors of ecumenics, and in the Oberlin Conference (1957) ; 
of Professor S. Marion Smith in preaching missions to personnel of the 
United States Air Force in the Pacific Theater (1957); of Professor 
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Sikes in the Commission on a Statement of Faith for the new United 
Church of Christ (as an official observer) and in the European meetings 
of the commission on the Church and Rapid Social Change; of Professor 
Norris in the chairmanship of the comity committee (later the department 
of research and planning) of the Church Federation of Indianapolis 
(1951-1959) ; of Professor Edyvean in the work of the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council of Churches and major responsi- 
bilities for the television programs presented by the Indianapolis feder- 
ation; of Professor Rector in giving half time for a year to set up the 
department of research and planning for the federation in Indianapolis 
(1956-57) and in the work of Faith and Order’s Theological Commission 
on Institutions and Institutionalism; of Professor Miller in the meetings 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches 
and in the Tokyo assembly of the World Council of Christian Education 
(1958); of Professor Albert in his continuing study of the involvement 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches in the ecumenical movement; of Pro- 
fessor Joyce in the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies (1959-1960) .** 
He rejoiced at the breadth and depth of experience which these men were 
thereby enabled to bring to their taching, and he took deep satisfaction 
as the seminary became increasingly during his administration a major 
center of ecumenical thinking and influence among the Disciples and beyond. 


Orman Shelton saw the summer program of the seminary as a means 
for continuing the education of the ministry in specialized areas; within 
the notable program of summer institutes which he developed ran a strong 
ecumenical emphasis. The School of Religion became the recurring scene 
of an annual workshop on religious radio and TV sponsored by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the National Council (1951, 52, 53, ’59), 
bringing to the campus Charles Schmitz, and others. A Faith and Order 
Institute (1953), pre-Evanston (1954), pre-Oberlin (1957) and _post- 
Oberlin (1958) institutes brought a notable assembly of ecumenical 
theologians to lecture for a week or more: Carl Rasmussen, Bishop Howells 
of Nigeria, Canon (now Bishop) Oliver Tomkins, H. G. Renkewitz, V. E. 
Devadutt, R. Frederick West, Howard Elmo Short, William B. Cate, and 
T. A. Kantonen. During two different summers (1953, 1954), Professor 
Sikes conducted for the school a traveling seminar in Europe, following 
an itinerary which included the major centers of ecumenical interest on 
that continent. 


43. Of equal academic significance, but not “ecumenical” in the institutional sense of the 
word, were the many contacts of Professor Nakarai with the Jewish community and especially 
his studies with the New York University Professorial Workshop in Israel (1953); the leave of 
Professor S. Marion Smith for travel and study in Europe and the Middle East; and the appointment 
of Professor Pellett as a fellow of the American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
(1957-1958). 
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A unique lectureship instituted by O. L. Shelton was entitled “Studying 
Church Mergers.” Persuaded that denominational merger has proved a 
major thoroughfare toward the realization of Christian unity, he projected 
an annual series to consider the history, the problems, the rewards of 
denominational unions. On this series he invited to the campus for four 
lectures each, Bishop Ivan Lee Hold (Methodist), Raymond W. Albright 
(Evangelical United Brethren), Carl E. Schneider (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), Douglas Horton (United Church of Christ), Virgil Sly (unions 
on mission fields), Gerald R. Cragg (United Church of Canada), P. D. 
Devanandan (Church of South India), Ralph W. Lloyd (United Presby- 
terian). Other scholars brought to the seminary for major lectureships on 
ecumenical themes included Bela Vasady from the University of De- 
brecen in Hungary (1947), William Robinson of Overdale and the Selly 
Oak Colleges (1948), George LaPiana of Harvard (1949), George Florov- 
sky (then) of St. Vladimir’s (1949), M. Searle Bates of Union (1951), 
Emile Clavier of Strasbourg (1953), Robert Tobias of the Committee on 
Ecumenical Services (1954), Robert S. Bilheimer of the World Council 
of Churches (1954), Martin Niemdller of Germany (1954), E. L. Wil- 
liams of Australia (1954), A L. Hadden of New Zealand (1954), John 
A. Mackay of Princeton (1955), Aziz S. Atiya of Cairo (1956), Hendrik 
Kraemer of The Netherlands (1956), Winfred Ernest Garrison of Houston 
(1957), Hans Hermann Walz of the Kirchentag (1957), Hans Harms 
of the World Council of Churches (1957), Charles W. Ranson of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council (1958), and Werner Kiimmel of Marburg 
(1959). In addition, the seminary was host to a post-Evanston team in 
1954. Special appointments to the faculty for a full semester gave addi- 
tional ecumenical and missionary emphasis in the work of Samuel M. 
Masih, C. M. Yocum, and Donald A. McGavran. Members of the faculty 
recalling the comparative intellectual isolation and preoccupation with 
traditional concerns which had characterized the schools of the Disciples 
not many years earlier, repeatedly commented on the depth and breadth 
of insight offered to seminarians through the succession of lectureships 
set up by Dr. Shelton. 

In planning the order of worship for the daily seminary chapel, Dean 
Shelton kept the community constantly aware that it was a part of the world 
Christian fellowship. The Week of Prayer for Christian Unity and the 
World Day of Prayer were annually observed with the use of the specially 
prepared orders of service. After Lund, Evanston, and Oberlin he made 
abundant use of prayers and other materials from the worship in those 
conferences. During one week in the late autumn of 1955, various members 
of the local Episcopal clergy were invited to conduct the liturgy for morning 
prayer in the chapel, and on occasion Professor Tobias was requested to 
conduct services after the order of the Church of Geneva. 
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Dean Shelton enthusiastically supported the work of the Interseminary 
Movement, encouraging participation by students and faculty members 
from the School of Religion and helping to provide part of the travel 
expense. He encouraged four students to attend the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies at Bossey. Above all these, he sought to help the stu- 
dents realize the possibilities for ecumenical fellowship and discussion in 
the life of the student body itself. Two-thirds of the students were Disciples 
of Christ, but in his final year the seminary enrolled 140 men and women 
from twenty-four additional denominations and from eleven countries. He 
worked with the National Council and World Council in arranging scholar- 
ships for selected international students every year. 

In every way possible O. L. Shelton sought to make clear the ecu- 
menical commitments of the seminary within a framework of responsible 
relationship with the cooperative life of Disciples of Christ. He rejoiced 
in the ecumenical leadership of J. Irwin Miller of the seminary’s board of 
trustees. He encouraged the editor of The Shane Quarterly to give con- 
siderable attention to ecumenical themes and gave large support to the 
projection of ENCOUNTER as a journal of broad theological scope beyond 
the particular interests of the Disciples. In the recommendation to Butler 
University for honorary degrees he was eager to recognize ecumenical 
leadership, as was done in the case of Robert S. Bilheimer, Charles 
Schmitz and Lawrence T. Hosie, as well as of certain Disciples whose ecu- 
menical leadership was a factor in their nomination—William Robinson, 
Doyle Mullen, F. E. Davison, Frederick Rowe, Donald McGavran, Winfred 
E. Garrison, and Garfield Todd. Orman Shelton’s service to the ideal 
of Christian unity can be summed up in a slogan suggested in the faculty’s 
Special Study of Theological Education as a motto for the school: “A de- 
nominational seminary with an ecumenical atmosphere.” 


The Churchman as Theologian 


Disciples of Christ have thought of themselves as a people averse to 
theology, and Orman Shelton did not possess a speculative mind. His 
ministerial energies and literary efforts were directed in practical channels. 
Not till the last few years of his life, when he wrote a brief study on the 
nature of the church, did he give serious attention to subjects beyond the 
area of church administration and personal inspiration.“* He wrote no 


44. For his study of the church, see below, footnote 50 ff. Among O. L. Shelton’s articles 
not otherwise referred to in the notes, the following may be mentioned: “A Challenge to Our 
Faith,” The Christian-Evangelist, LXXXI (1943), 337; “Thy Kingdom Come—Evangelism,” ibid., 
LXXXVII (1949), 306-307; “An Appreciation: Worship in the British Churches,” ibid., LXXXIX 
(1951), 1003; “The Test of Christian Faith,” World Call, May, 1943 (XXV), p. 27. “A Call to 
Stewardship,” Christian Standard, LXXV (1940), 620; “Abram: a Pioneer of Faith,” ibid.. LXXVII 
(1942), 711. He contributed a regular devotional column entitled “Food for the Soul” to The 
Indiana Christian (1946-1959). See also the pamphlets listed in Claude E. Spencer, An Author 
Catalog of Disciples of Christ (Canton, Missouri, 1946). 
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major theological treatise. Nevertheless the dominantly practical cast of 
O. L. Shelton’s mind and the high regard in which the brotherhood held his 
judgment combined to give him a place of no little theological influence 
among them. For his ministry came at a crucial period in the life of the 
Disciples when the pressure of events and of intellectual developments in 
Christendom at large was forcing a reconstruction of the original position 
of his communion. Shelton was not an iconcoclast or a radical thinker. 
His approach to any problem was constructive. Disciples called on him 
increasingly for a key role in the group processes by which they sought 
to recast in contemporary terms their thinking about the church and about 
the mission of the brotherhood. 


The emergence of the Home and State Misions Planning Council had 
considerably more theological significance than a casual observer might 
associate with the rise of such a body in some other denomination. For 
Disciples traditionally proclaimed the “restoration of the ancient order of 
things” and clung to the conviction that the New Testament sets forth a 
pattern for the organization of the church in every age. Since the turn of the 
twentieth century, the restoration ideal had proved itself increasingly unten- 
able to many thoughtful Disciples, but all the old slogans, the traditions, 
the habitual attitudes of the people still gave it a large place. The recom- 
mendation by HSMPC of a functional pattern of church organization was 
tacit admission that Disciples no longer expected to find in the New Testa- 
ment a blueprint for congregational life. But it remained for O. L. Shelton 
to work out for the new type of church structure a rationale which would 
commend it to ministers and laymen generally across the brotherhood. 


The second chapter of The Church Functioning Effectively analyzed 
the emergence of official leadership and structures of organization in the 
apostolic church. “When the church grew and its responsibilities increased, 
it developed new functions to meet these responsibilities. Soon the need of 
organization and a division of function became evident.”** Thus Orman 
Shelton led Disciples beyond the idea of structural pattern to that of a 
dynamic principle in the New Testament: organization is determined by the 
function to be fulfilled. 

The organization of the church, with leaders responsible for various 
functions, is firmly rooted in the teachings of the New Testament. The 
selection of certain persons for certain tasks, on the basis of their spiritual 
qualifications, rests upon New Testament teaching and precedent. Leaders 
in the church today enter into a divinely instituted plan and procedure. 

. . . The organization is only a means to an end; it should be enough— 


and only enough—to accomplish the end. Care should be taken, however, 
to provide that it shall enlist the whole church in the whole task.**® 


45. Shelton, The Church Functioning Effectively, p. 21. 
46. Ibid., p. 23. 
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In a sense, this was the familiar principle of expediency, by which Dis- 
ciples had justified the establishment of missionary societies and general 
agencies not to be found in the New Testament. But when the functional 
principle was applied to the congregation, it dissolved the rigidity of old 
forms of thought and conceived of the church in terms of its mission or task. 
As Disciples came to regard the structure of the congregation with more 
freedom, they applied this freedom increasingly to their thinking of the 
life of the brotherhood and of the church at large. Thus Orman Shelton’s 
work on church administration had its influence in breaking the hold of 
restorationism on the tradition of the Disciples. 

As the rift between fundamentalist or “independent” Disciples and the 
more “liberal” or “cooperative” group widened in the late twenties and 
early thirties, widespread concern was expressed for a healing of the 
breach. In 1934 the International Convention meeting at Des Moines 
authorized the appointment of a commission “to restudy the origin, history, 
slogans, methods, successes, and failures of the movement . . . with the 
purpose of a more effective and more united program and a closer Christian 
fellowship among us.”*’ The next year twenty-two Disciples representative 
of the various shades of opinion were appointed to membership, and the 
Commission on Restudy of the Disciples was organized with F. D. Kershner, 
first dean of the School of Religion, as chairman. Two replacements were 
added in 1936, two more in 1939 and thirteen new names in 1942, among 
them, O. L. Shelton. In 1946, he was named chairman of the commission, 
succeeding R. H. Miller, who had followed Dean Kershner in that office 
in 1943. 

The commission issued three reports. That of 1946 carefully analyzed 
the “chief causes of unrest and dissension among our people,” considering 
briefly the dominant controversial issues and delineating the various views 
advanced with respect to each. The 1947 report listed “those things con- 
cerning which Disciples of Christ are agreed.” The final report in 1948 
was a call to all Disciples “to sink into oblivion the particularisms which 
divide us as a people.” While two of the reports were presented by O. L. 
Shelton as chairman the deliberations of the commission were carried on so 
confidentially that it is not possible to assess his particular contribution; 
the reports are obviously not from his pen. Sentiment prompted Disciples 
to entertain high hopes for the commission, but its achievements were more 
modest. Positively, it brought about, in the process of a decade and a half, 
a sense of mutual trust and comradeship among its divergent members; 
and its first report is a good analysis of issues then disturbing Disciples. 
Negatively, it demonstrated the seriousness of the brotherhood’s problem; 
it could not be lightly solved simply by getting men to sit down together 


47. The Report of the Commission on Restudy of the Disciples of Christ, authorized by the 
International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, San Francisco, 1948. 
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in an attitude of good will and common concern. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the commission’s work was the slowly dawning realization 
that there no longer remained any simple and generally accepted formula 
from the tradition of the Disciples to resolve the issues causing dissension 
among them. During these days of painful self-examination, O. L. Shelton 
presided over the deliberations and came to accept as a fact of life the 
unwelcome stalemate which they revealed. 


The largest enterprise of doctrinal discussion among Disciples in 
which Orman Shelton became involved was the Study Committee of the 
World Convention of Churches of Christ (Disciples). The convention which 
met at Melbourne, Australia, in 1952 authorized the appointment of such a 
committee. With O. L. Shelton as chairman, a Central Committee set up 
twenty-five local committees in fifteen countries, and assigned to each of 
them one of six topics: (1) The Nature of the Church, (2) The Place of 
Theology in the Church, (3) Christian Baptism, (4) The Lord’s Supper, 
(5) The Christian Ministry, and (6) The Christian Hope.“ Each local 
study group submitted a document to the central body for review and 
comment, received it back, and submitted a revised draft. Under the 
guidance of the Central Committee all of the statements on a particular 
theme were collated into one document which was made available for 
discussion at a study breakfast at the Toronto Convention in 1955. Eleven 
hundred persons attended the breakfasts for two successive mornings. The 
Disciples suddenly discovered that they were excited about theology. 

O. L. Shelton was named again as chairman of the Study Committee 
to prepare for the Edinburgh Convention in 1960. Again a wide spread of 
topics was selected: (1) Who Is Jesus Christ? (2) The Authority in Revela- 
tion, (3) The Congregation and the Body of Christ, (4) The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek, (5) The Ethical Demands of the Christian Gospel, and 
(6) The Theology of Evangelism. Thirty-six local committees were set up 
in eighteen countries. Plans were well along toward completion of the 
documents for the “study teas” at Edinburgh, when Dr. Shelton’s death 
removed him from the leadership. 

The work of the Study Committee was popular discussion on a large 
scale, and the documents produced were given no definitive status. In Dr. 
Shelton’s own words, the material “is released for discussion. It is not an 
authorized document. It is not a creedal statement. No vote has been taken 
anywhere on any statement or on any conclusion. It is the result of free 
and informal discussion in a serious vein and in the finest spirit.” From 
the very nature of the process and the scale on which it was projected, no 
particular “line” emerged in the documents. O. L. Shelton gave personal 

48. Doctrines of the Christian Faith, Six Reports by Study Committees of the World Con- 


vention of Churches of Christ (Disciples), 1955. (Order from Christian Board of Publication, 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Missouri.) 
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and official encouragement to the various groups of specialists that arose 
among American Disciples in the 1950’s to do more precise theological 
work—the Department of Ecumenical Study in the Council on Christian 
Unity, and its various special committees; the Panel of Scholars;“’ the 
Association of Disciples for Theological Discussion; the Conversations on 
Theology and Social Ethics. In each of these his faculty was significantly 
represented. But while such projects were proceeding on a technical level, 
he saw great value in popular involvement in the theological enterprise and 
gave large blocs of time and a considerable quota of energy to the World 
Convention Study Committee. 


It was fitting that O. L. Shelton’s most careful piece of doctrinal formu- 
lation should have been a discussion of the church. It grew out of his work 
with the Study Commission appointed by the Indiana State Convention of 
Christian Churches in 1954, to examine the program of the various agencies 
within the state and to bring recommendations. Much of the motivation for 
the creation of the commission derived from a practical desire to coordinate 
the activities of the state missionary society, department of religious educa- 
tion, men’s fellowship, and women’s fellowship and to clarify the relation- 
ships of the national organizations to the state program. 


The problem was common among Disciples across the nation, and 
various states were feeling their way toward unification. Though Orman 
Shelton had thought and written much on practical aspects of church 
administration, he found himself approaching this problem theologically. 
To the state convention in 1955 he delivered an address on “The Nature 
of the Church,” which he later expanded into a series of lectures delivered 
in Nebraska and published in The Christian-Evangelist. Within the context 
of their congregational polity, Disciples had developed their various 
agencies as “societies of individuals”; they had traditionally refused to 
impute to them any churchly status, for Disciples were opposed both to 
ecclesiasticism and to denominationalism. Thus they recognized no insti- 
tutional expression of the church beyond the local congregation. Dr. Shelton 
did not take up the problem of denominationalism, but he identified him- 
self unreservedly with the view that an area convention or a responsible 
agency is just as truly the church acting to fulfill its mission as is a 


congregation. 


In the Book of Acts, the Church is before the churches. . . . 

The Church is the concrete reality by which and in which Christ mani- 
fests himself in the world and through which he acts .in history. It is the 
“abiding place of the spirit,” and this is the Church—the community of 


churches or congregations. . . . 


49. See James G. Clague, “Current Disciples Study Programs,” The Christian-Evangelist, 
XCVII (1959), 293, 294, 317. 
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This sense of wholeness, or oneness of the Church as the Church 
before the churches, was expressed in the sense of community in fellow- 
ship. It was a community of concern, of responsibility, of witness and of 
sharing. It was expressed in a concern about the truth and purity of the 
gospel as received by other congregations. . . . 

It was a fellowship expressed in sharing by congregations in the 
needs of other congregations, as in the collection for the saints. . . . It 
was a fellowship expressed in a sense of responsibility in the missionary 
task, as in Paul’s support. . . . 

It is obvious that some financial arrangement was set up by the 
churches to support the Church in its missionary task.*° 


In the light of the biblical doctrine of the church, Dean Shelton found 
the rigid congregationalism of the Disciples to be deficient. 


Whatever our theory, or proclamation, our practice reveals that we 
have little sense of Church (wholeness). . . . 

Our traditional concept of the autonomy of the local congregation has 
issued in a sense of congregations, individualistic and separatistic, but 
in no sense of church or inherent oneness, and in independency of attitude 
and action, with no sense of responsibility or obligation to the church, or 
of cohesion in a Church. 

Our traditional concept of the Church has led to an individualistic 
concept of the ministry, which has issued an ordination by request of an 
individual and by authority of a congregation, no matter how small, but 
for all congregations and for a lifetime. It has small sense of responsi- 
bility concerning the nature and purpose of ministerial training. The 
very important matter of ministerial supply for the Church has been of 
little concern to the congregation. 

Our traditional concept of the Church has issued in an easy com- 
placency with non-resident membership, because it has placed emphasis 
upon membership in the local church and not in the Church—in locality, 
and not in the “Body of Christ.” Our traditional concept of the church 
has led to the mission of the church becoming an elective—the inescapable 
task of the church, “make disciples of all nations,” is something upon 
which congregations must be sold, and which they do by choice, and not 
an inherent part of the Church.** 


Against this traditional congregationalism, which he found deficient 
both in theory and practice, he opposed a corporate concept of the church. 


The Church is the instrument of Christ to do his work among men. To 
her is committed his task and program for the redemption of men and 
for the salvation of the world. This is at once, or at one and the same 
time, the building up of the saints in the local congregation, and the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom to the ends of the earth. A local congregation has 
always a twofold relationship—its local task and dignity and competence 
and a responsibility in and to a larger spiritual community, the whole 


50. O. L. Shelton, “How Shall We Think of the Church?” The Christian-Evangelist, XCV 


(1957), p. 43. 
51. [bid., p. 42. 
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brotherhood and the whole Church, or, as Paul terms it, “the Body of 
Christ.” 

. . . The congregation is a local congregation and a world-wide 
fellowship, or “community.” Both are realities and the proper balance in, 
and understanding of, this paradox makes for the effectiveness of the 
local congregation and for the effectiveness of the Church.*? 


Dean Shelton turned against Disciples themselves their traditional 
denunciation of division in the church as sin: “congregations with no sense 
of essential oneness in a brotherhood, or family, or community, or with no 
practical sense of responsibility or relatedness to the larger community, 
the Church, are also a divided church and deny its oneness.” The tradi- 
tional Disciple theory terming the conventions and societies, which could 
not be found in the New Testament, expediencies was false to the nature 
of the church. “A oneness that is wholly theoretical, or . . . spiritual, 
and has no practical or tangible expressions” gives no visible evidence of 
Christian unity to the disbelieving world. He chastised Disciples for seeking 
to bring about oneness by restoring the primitive pattern. “Oneness in the 
Church of Christ is given, and it is in the very nature of the Church, or the 
Body of Christ, whatever we may do about it or with it.” To give ex- 
pression to this given unity, “forms, or organizations, or programs” are 
necessary means. 


It is necessary, then, to repudiate the view of the church which mag- 
nifies the congregation to the minimizing of the body of Christ at large. 
“We have defined congregations as ‘autonomous,’ but we have never 
emphasized the other side of the paradox of which ‘autonomy’ or ‘freedom’ 
is but one side. The other side must be ‘responsibility in community’ or 
‘awareness of community’ or ‘functioning in community.’” Dean Shelton 
lamented the failure of Disciples in 1849 to maintain the original corpor- 
ate theory under which their first convention was called: “The convention 
would be the congregations constituting the Church, and it would be the 
Church in action, giving evidence of the mutual concerns of the congrega- 
tions and their unitary efforts to carry the gospel as the Church.”” But 
he interpreted the major developments in the institutional life of Disciples 
during the past forty years as giving expression to the “desire for a sense 
of Church, or wholeness of community,” which “was again arising in the 
hearts of members and congregations.”** He referred approvingly to “the 
growing place of the International Convention as the Church, or brotherhood, 
in conference and action.” The study of unification in a number of the 
states was further evidence that the “struggle for a sense of oneness, or 
wholeness, in the Church among the congregations is taking a firm hold on 
churches.” He envisioned the process of unification as giving “congrega- 


52. Ibid., p. 43. 53. Ibid., p. 76. 54. Ibid., p. 77. 
55. Ibid., p. 107. 56. Ibid., p. 108. 
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tions a sense of the larger Church because the Church will be in action, and 
the state convention will be the annual conference of the Church.” 


All this indicates that the Disciples are struggling for a realization 
of the Church among the churches, of a sense of universal church among 
the local churches, of a sense of oneness in the plurality of congregations. 
As this grows and is realized, there will be a greater sense of significance 
and solidarity in community, and also a greater sense of worth, and 
dignity, and competence among the congregations.*’ 


Thus with his last major published article Orman Shelton gave his 
counsel to a brotherhood in a period of theological reconstruction. And in 
the choice of subject to which he directed his responsible thinking he proved 
himself once more, above all, a churchman. 


The Churchman as Christian 


Perhaps too often the churchman is thought of as a public figure in 
the pulpit or as an effective “organization man” in the ecclesiastical insti- 
tution. Beneath these externals, Orman Shelton manifested a quality of life 
and spirit which his associates treasure as the revelation of a genuine 
Christian. In the early days of his eminence as a pastor he expressed the 
ideal of Christlike character: 


Someone has said that the greatest argument for or against Christian- 
ity is one and the same—a Christian. And that is the divine imperative 
that he laid upon us all—to live. He said to Peter, “Follow me”; that 
is all. Live as I have lived, think as I have thought, love as I have loved, 
serve as I have served, sacrifice as I have sacrificed, dream as I have 
dreamed, pray as I have prayed, endure as I have endured.** 


Orman Shelton was not a voluble man, nor did he speak glibly about 
the Christian life. In listening to him, one gained an impression of well- 
chosen words and carefully-thought out ideas, as well as of a depth of 
spiritual resources. And he would not let others be shallow if he could 
help it. To a student who turned in a half-baked research paper on worship 
he handed it back with the comment, “You haven’t thought enough about 
worship.” The remark was more a reprimand for spiritual than for aca- 
demic insufficiency. 

Widespread confidence in Orman Shelton’s judgment and integrity 
imposed upon him an increasing burden of counseling, which was sought not 
only by his students and by his colleagues on the faculty, but also by count- 
less ministers, committees of elders and deacons, and responsible officials 
in denominational and ecumenical organizations. Time and again, day 
after day, the pattern was repeated; a person or a group coming to the 
dean with a problem, his hearing them out, then his quiet suggestion of a 


57. Ibid., p. 
58. O. L. Shelton, “The Imperatives of Christian Living,” loc. cit., p. 218. 
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constructive course of action. And the person who left felt not only that 
he had been in the presence of wisdom and patience and understanding, 
but of a warm and Christlike concern. For more than thirteen years he 
carried the title, “The Dean,” and persons used it to express respect mingled 
with affection. When the School of Religion became Christian Theological 
Seminary, an official at Missions Building, where most of the agencies of 
the Disciples have their offices, asked, “What will we call him now?” 
Other organizations had a president, he continued, but when anyone said 
“The Dean,” there was no question. Through the years, to a growing number 
of persons who sought his counsel, “The Dean” meant O. L. Shelton. 

Constant labor was the pattern of Orman Shelton’s ministry. He was 
first to arrive at the seminary in the morning; if he did not have an evening 
engagement he customarily returned to the office after dinner and, undis- 
turbed, at last, often worked until midnight. Accustomed as a pastor to 
having his finger on every detail, he operated in the same way at the school. 
Nothing was too small for his attention, for it was part of the total task, 
and he was interested in it. Scores of transcripts bear in his handwriting 
the figures totaling a student’s hours and showing the cumulative grade 
point. Yet the man who kept a finger on every such trivial concern gave 
constant thought to the large picture of policy and program. He lived for 
his work until the task became too great for his strength. Then in 1953 he 
suffered a heart attack and again in the early part of 1954, when it appeared 
that his plans for the expansion of the seminary were shattered, he was 
stricken more severely. Ordered to bed for thirty days, he dressed and 
came down to his living room every day; lying on the davenport he consulted 
with Professor Norris on the administration of the school, dictated to his 
secretary, and even counseled with other members of the faculty whom he 
called in on important matters. At the insistance of the trustees on the 
School of Religion Committee, the post of assistant dean was created, and 
Beauford A. Norris appointed to it, to relieve Dean Shelton of some burden 
of detail. During the entire period of his convalescence his mind never 
ceased racing with greater plans for the development of the seminary. 

Mrs. Shelton was ever his close companion and confidante, and after 
his illness he leaned on her more heavily. Now that he was forbidden to 
operate his car outside the city, she took driving lessons and became his 
chauffeur. In April, 1955, they were called to Kansas for the funeral of 
his mother, and as they were returning, their car overturned near Jefferson 
City, Missouri. He escaped with minor bruises, but she sustained a serious 
spinal injury which left her paralyzed from the shoulders down. After a 
month she was brought to Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis. Faithfully 
this man with only half a heart left appeared at his office every morning, 
then slipped away to the hospital in the early afternoon. There he looked 
after her needs, patiently exercised her limbs to avert muscular atrophy, 
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read to her, discussed with her the affairs of the school, and constantly 
maintained his prayerful faith that she would recover. From hundreds 
of persons in Indiana and around the world, cards and letters and expres- 
sions of concern poured in. As her condition seemed slightly to improve 
and then began slowly to deteriorate, he maintained his quiet courage and 
his gentleness. When after months of suffering her death came in October, 
1956, his steady strength and radiant faith were a source of inspiration to 
all. The next week he returned to conduct the daily worship in chapel. 
Throughout this ordeal, his students and colleagues had observed a greater 
tenderness and a new spiritual dimension in his preaching and praying. 
Ever memorable to them will be the sermon that he preached after her 
death: “The apostle Paul could say, ‘I have kept the faith.’ But he could 
also have said, and some of the rest of us must say, “The faith has kept me.’ ” 

He threw himself with renewed dedication into his labors for the 
seminary. His work became the great consolation of his loneliness. He 
gave full days at the office, then read himself to early sleep from a growing 
stack of paper-backed mystery stories. “I don’t care how they come out,” 
he said, “but they take my mind off other things.” Though the detailed 
type of work began to pile up on his desk, he found the energy to push ahead 
in the program for the expansion of the seminary. In the long process of 
negotiation with the university and other propertyholders in the area 
designated for the new campus, there were repeated and discouraging de- 
lays. But he persisted with undaunted spirit, sharing each bit of progress 
with the faculty. During the summer of 1958, though his strength seemed 
all but gone, his spirits were high. He enjoyed a light-hearted vacation in 
St. Louis and returned with new vigor of body and spirit. “For the first time 
in my life,” he confessed a bit sheepishly, “I wasn’t ready to go back to work 
when vacation was over.” 

On September 17, 1958, the charter for Christian Theological Seminary 
was filed with the secretary of state in Indiana and O. L. Shelton assumed 
the presidency of the institution. He found deep satisfaction in the fact that 
Dr. Norris could now be made dean and thus receive a title and rank 
commensurate with the heavy responsibilities he had carried so long. A dis- 
appointment was a weakening of the president’s health which made it 
impossible for him to attend the International Convention of Christian 
Churches in October in St. Louis, where the new status of the seminary 
would first be presented to the brotherhood. From the hospital he followed 
the reports of the convention with deepest interest. In mid-November he 
returned to the school, sporting for a few days a white mustache. He took 
up his labors again, carefully measuring his strength, yet expending more 
than he should. He told his trustees that he was in a race against time. 

On the second Friday in December, he left the school after the 
faculty meeting, not to return again. Soon back in Methodist Hospital, 
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he remained for more than a month; then in early February he came 
to the home of his daughter. While he was allowed to have only a limited 
number of guests, he frequently took phone calls from his friends. At last 
he faced the brutal fact that he would not return to his work again. He had 
long talks with his minister, Ray Wallace, with Dean Norris, with members 
of the faculty and board of trustees; the afternoon of the day of his death 
he spent in a long visit with J. Irwin Miller. 

Of all the departmental lectures before the students of the seminary 
and the Christian ministers of Indiana, the one he had most looked forward 
to was that on Christian worship, delivered by his former schoolmate and 
longtime associate in the ministry whom he had nominated for the task. 
While G. Edwin Osborn was lecturing on “The Glory of Christian Worship,” 
word reached the school of O. L. Shelton’s death. 

On those who knew him he made an unforgettable mark as a Christian. 
In the School of Religion, which became Christian Theological Seminary, 
he effected a transformation in stature and spirit and prospect. On the 
brotherhood of Disciples of Christ during his own lifetime he stamped his 
influence as champion and examplar of the functional concept of church 
administration and as a trusted guide in a period of theological reconstruc- 
tion. On that brotherhood for the long future, his influence is incalculable, 
but it is not too much to say that by successfully developing an effective 
policy of commitment to the cooperative life of the brotherhood in the 
seminary that educates a third of its ministers, he averted a major ecclesi- 
astical disaster. On the church ecumenical his influence likewise is yet 
to be determined. His was not one of the well-known names in ecumenical 
circles, nor did he play a part in the great world conferences. But the 
service he rendered to the cause of Christian unity through the constant 
emphasis in a seminary through which passed hundreds of ministers 
from a background frequently sectarian and often parochial may prove to 
have been very impressive indeed. 

Through it all he loved the church and served her with his whole 
strength. In his book, he wrote, 

The church is the marvel of the ages. Guided by human instrumen- 
tality, beset by human weakness and frailties and shortcomings, hindered 

by human mistakes and misjudgment and shortsightedness, weighted down 

with the sins and prejudices and ignorance of its friends, the church has 

moved forward to be the blessing and inspiration of every generation. 

God has used the church, with all its human frailties and weaknesses, to 

speak his message and to do his work in the world. His power has been 

revealed in his church and has repeatedly been “made perfect in weak- 
ness.” °° 


This was the confession of a churchman. 


59. Shelton. The Church Functioning Effecively, p. 17. 








What Happens When We Pray?’ 


A Devotional Meditation 
By Orman L. Shelton 


SOMETHING HAPPENS when people pray. Whether the testimony 
comes from Archbishop Trench that a short hour spent in the presence of God 
lifts mighty burdens from our shoulders, or from the psalmist expressing his 
abiding confidence, “O God, Thou art my God,” or from one of our own 
saintly friends, or out of our own experience, we readily give assent to the 
statement that something happens when people pray. 

Praying people know its truth and rejoice in it. There is no field in 
human experience so abounding in possibilities as prayer. What vast fields 
of exploration open to us in prayer! What an infinite variety of experience 
beckons to us; what great distances open up before the soul’s vision; what 
new discoveries of God and self lie out before us in the field of prayer! 
People in all ages, and in all races, have left an unbroken chain of testimony 
to the power, the worth, and the value of prayer. 

Something happened when Jesus prayed. To him the meaning of 
prayer was not that God would give him everything he wanted. God did not. 
Nor did prayer mean that God removed all difficulties and immediately 
solved all problems. God did not. That passionate appeal where the Master 
thrice prayed with agony-lined face, “Let this cup pass,” had “No” for an 
answer (Matt. 26:39). The outcome of the life that “went about doing 
good” was the cross, but the experience ended with the triumphant cry, 
“Into thy hands I commend my spirit” (Luke 23:46). 

Jesus prayed with such evident achievement that the one thing his 
disciples asked him to teach them was how to pray. He prayed with such 
power that his countenance was changed, and a quiet confidence radiated 
from his person. When Jesus prayed he met Somebody. His life was 
strengthened by another Life, and his strength augmented by that of Another. 
Prayer meant something to him. 

E. Stanley Jones calls prayer “Life’s most fruitful pause.” We pause 
regularly to quench our thirst, appease our appetites, and refresh our 
bodies with sleep. We read regularly to keep our minds alert and stimulated. 
We give frequent time to music and art that our faculties may not be dulled. 
Prayer satisfies the hunger for righteousness, refreshes our jaded spirits, 


and is the artistry of the soul. 


1. From Harold F. Humbert (ed.), Religion Is Reality (Kansas City, Mo., c. 1942). Reprinted 
by permission of the editor. 
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God becomes real in prayer. Only to one who prays can God make 
himself real. Robertson of Brighton described his thought about prayer 
when he said it seemed to him that he could always see, in time of un- 
certainty, the leading of God’s hand after prayer. To him there was a vivid 
reality about God. To many pepole God is only a vague Being in whom 
they dimly believe. Nothing is real to us except those things with which we 
are accustomed to deal. Men say that they find no help in prayer because 
God is not real to them, but God cannot be real to them, or even come to be 
real, because they do not pray. Granted that God is at the heart of the 
universe, prayer brings us into fellowship with the unchanging, unshaken, 
and undefeatable heart of the world in which we live. We come to know the 
meaning of the psalmist’s assertion, “God is our refuge and strength” 
(Psalm 46:1). Prayer is the gateway through which we enter into God. 

Prayer brings us face to face with the will of God. That is not always 
easy. Many of us are not especially concerned to know the will of God. 
Many of us are lacking in the courage to follow the will of God. We either 
adjust ourselves to his will, or we cease praying. Prayer is not an effort 
to bend God to our wills, but to bring our will into harmony with his will. 
A discerning thinker says that we do not throw out a boat hook to pull the 
shore to ourselves, but rather to pull ourselves to the shore. Prayer pulls 
us to God and aligns us with him so that he can do through us what he would 
otherwise be unable to do. Prayer is thus laying hold of God’s willingness, 
his vast resources, and his unlimited power. In that comes the life-changing 
power of prayer. 

Jesus knew that the will of God was the highest spiritual achievement. 
He wanted clearly to see it, and he called upon God in his effort to fight 
the narrower self and to crowd out the minor things. We come to the deepest 
experience of prayer when we can say, “Not my will, but Thine be done” 
(Luke 22:42). It is in that area that peace and power come. God meets 
us there and we feel that “underneath are the everlasting arms” (Deut. 
33:27). 

Prayer brings us into a warm friendship with God. The great value of 
a friendship is the friend—not that he does us this favor or that, renders 
this incidental service or that—and the comradeship, trust, love, goodness, 
and warmth that the friend shares. The qualities of personality and char- 
acter are the deepest gifts of a friend. We may sit quietly by the fireside 
with a friend and gain inspiration and strength from the understanding 
presence. Our hearts may be borne down with sorrow, and one comes without 
word or gift and we feel the comfort of a sympathetic presence. Temptations 
may assail us and we feel our feet almost gone, and the confidence of a 
friend gives us new courage, and life’s battle is won. Prayer is the avenue 
through which we cultivate the greatest of all friends. The moments spent 
in his presence ripen into life’s most rewarding friendship. Someone has 
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said that the man who misses the deeper meanings of prayer has not so 
much refused an obligation: he has robbed himself of life’s supreme privi- 
lege—friendship with God. 

In prayer God gives himself. There are many aspects of prayer. Peti- 
tion has its place, and “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much” (James 5:16). Men have desires and they instinctively call 
for help to God. But the great gift of God in prayer is himself, and whatever 
else he gives is secondary. Jesus prayed earnestly that the approaching 
ordeal might pass, but his petition was denied. However, God gave himself 
in such comradeship that the ordeal became a path of victory and triumph. 
Paul prayed that his hindrance might be removed, so that he could proclaim 
the gospel without its hampering weight. It was a worthy petition, to our 
thinking, but was denied. God gave himself, however, in the assurance, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee” (II Corinthians 12:9), and that com- 
radeship gave Paul greatness of soul and power of witness that radiated 
an experience with the Eternal. Too often we hurriedly voice our requests 
to God and impatiently demand his grants by return mail. If all our needs 
are not immediately supplied in neatly wrapped parcels, we rush on, nursing 
our disappointment. Perhaps God is eager to give us something far greater 
than our asking, but we miss it. Spurgeon reminds us that prayer is like a 
ship, which when it goes on a long journey, does not come home so soon; 
but when it does come home, it has a richer freight. We pray for day by day 
needs, when God is anxious for us to wait for his greater blessing. What- 
ever else we may do when we pray, we do find God, if we wait for him. 
“Be still, and know that I am God” (Psalm 46:10). Then God puts his very 
life into the lives of men. Life flows into life—will into will, love into 
love—and God lives in us. 

No more moving word in all the record of thrilling and challenging 
events comes to us out of the opening chapters of the book of Acts than this: 
“When they had prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they spake the 
word of God with boldness” (Acts 4:31). 

“When they had prayed” something happened. God waits the release 
of his mighty power until people pray. When we are willing to empty 
ourselves that God may fill us, things will happen. “Behold, the Lord’s 
hand is not shortened, that it cannot save; neither His ear heavy, that it 
cannot hear; but your iniquities” (/sa. 59:1), and when we are willing 
to put away all that veils the face of the Eternal God from us, things will 
happen. 

Let us join with the psalmist and pray, “Search me, O God; and know 
my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting” (Psalm 139:23, 24). 











The Function of Worship 


An Event Fraught with Destiny’ 
By O. L. Shelton 
ISAIAH “saw the Lord, . . . high and lifted up,” and 


life was never the same to him again. That is the power of wor- 
ship; to bring people to that experience is the purpose of wor- 
ship. It is the “practice of the presence of God,” and people, 
through that practice, come to know God as Father, Companion, 
Strengthener. In worship—the contemplation of God—one is 
“transformed into the same image from glory to glory.” Wor- 
ship, therefore, is the highest privilege of the Christian; but it 
is also the greatest need of the Christian. To guide people to 
worship—to know the reality of God for themselves, to practice 
the techniques that enable God to be the supplier of all their 
needs—is one of the most important functions of the church. 


The most important hour in the whole week for the church 
is the hour of worship. Here, seeking souls, in company with 
others, look up into the face of God—souls hungering for cer- 
tainty or sick from sin, souls burdened with cares or buffeted 
by circumstances, souls heartbroken by sorrow or beaten by the 
vicissitudes of life. Here, little children eager with wonder, 
youth beginning to doubt, and adults settling down to compla- 
cency foregather to commune with god. It is God’s hour to 
speak to their hearts. Some will glimpse the glory of God, and 
life will never be the same again. 

1. From the chapter, “Worship and Devotional Life Department,” in O. L. Shelton, The 


Church Functioning Effectively (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, c. 1946), pp. 67, 69, 
70. 
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The Glory of Christian Worship’ 
By G. Edwin Osborn 


1. The Varied Aspects of Worship 


LET US PRAY. O Living God, giver of light and joy; enter thou 
into our lives and make us thine, so that in all our doings we may set 
forth thy beauty and radiate thy splendor, which thou hast shown us in 
the glory of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.? 

‘ & §& 

And in his temple all cry, “Glory!” 

+’ & & 


OUR THEME is the glory of Christian worship. If Christian worship 
is a selfless outpouring of devotion to the highest, is that not glorious? If 
Christian worship opens the door from earth into heaven for a little while, 
is that not glorious? If Christian worship draws aside the veil between 
time and eternity and grants a few minutes of seeing things in their eternal 
perspective, is that not glorious? 

What is the most meaningful thing in all life that you can do? If, as 
someone has said,* the most meaningful thing is to bow in adoration in the 
presence of the living God, is that not a glorious experience? If Christian 
worship brings us for a brief spell in realization of the wholeness for which 
we were created, is that not glorious? If Christian worship gathers us as 
children of God into his family circle where he shares with us his thoughts 
and feelings and purposes, is not that experience one of life’s most glorious? 

This is the glory of Christian worship. 

To bow in solitude at the shrine of my inner closet, with all else shut 
out, and with God and me in sublime communion—that is the glory of 
Christian worship. To engage willingly, eagerly, collectively, with my fel- 
lows in offering praise, devotion, and service to God—that, too is glory. To 
enter into acts of devotion, common to the practice of, and meaningful to 
my Christian colleagues and kindred spirits around the earth, and to all the 
saints of all ages—that also is the glory of Christian worship. 

“And in His temple all cry, ‘Glory!’ ” 


1. The papers under this title were presented on the annual lectureship at Christian Theo- 


logical Seminary, March 3 and 4, 1959. 
2. “Westminster Prayers” in Prayers for the Church Service League, The Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of the Church Service League, Boston, 5th edition, 1937, page 136. 


3. Psalm 29:9c. 
4. “The act of praying is the very highest energy of which the human mind is capable.”— 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, quoted by F. E. Christmas, Hear My Prayer (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., no date) title page. 
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The many facets to this jewel of Christian worship are a part of its 
glory. Is Christian worship explained by what I do in an act of public 
worship? Christian worship does take on its transfigured glory, as with 
others in the sanctuary on holy day I join in singing praise to God, in listen- 
ing attentively to his Word read and to the preaching of his gospel, and in 
bowing reverently as the leader invites, “Let us pray.” But is this glorious 
experience Christian worship? Or is Christian worship explained by what 
happens to me during that experience? Christian worship may become 
glorious to me when all alone in the quiet of my room I sense something of 
another world, or I have been deeply moved by touching what seems more 
real than anything else I have ever known. 


Which of these experiences is Christian worship? Is it the external 
act of the sanctuary, or is it the inner experience of my secret shrine? Is 
it necessarily either? Or, may it not be essentially both? And more? 


Let us consider an incident that may help clarify our questions. Here 
is the experience of a student in a church college: 


It was one of those days on which nothing went right. Not only was 
it raining so that the attendance that morning had fallen off, but there 
was that awful committee meeting with that disgraceful argument. Now 
it was church time, and I never felt less like going to church. 

Such was my mood one drab Sunday morning as I was making my 
way from the Sunday School class room to the sanctuary of the church 
for the morning service. I was president of the young people’s group 
that year, and we were trying to change the entire organizational set-up to 
the unified C.Y.F. plan. Oh, it looked easy enough when two or three 
talked it over together, but the actual work was harder and sometimes 
discouraging. Instead of the upsurge of attendance, there was a definite 
slump. One of the committee chairmen failed to comprehend the work 
of his committee and was always stepping into another field, leaving his 
work undone. Instead of the harmonious working together that .. . 
the . . . literature predicted, there were some un-Christian arguments in 
the executive meetings. In fact, there had been one such argument just 
that morning, and that was the cause of my ill-feeling toward both God 
and man. 

My thoughts carried me to the door of the church sanctuary. I hesi- 
tated a moment, undecided whether to enter or not. Should I go home 
and try to figure a way out of this mess, or should I go into church? 
Then I glanced down at the bulletin in my hand. The minister was going 
to preach on Beauty that morning. What could be beautiful on a morn- 
ing like this? I decided that maybe it was I who was out of tune rather 
than all those other people, and that maybe a sermon on beauty would 
help me. 

The service began just as I noticed the unusual floral arrangement 
at the front of the church. The flowers were beautiful for that time of 
year, and the tall candles on either side of the flowers seemed to point 
to the ... cross above. A feeling of awe slipped over me like a fresh 
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breeze. The music swelled as I felt the quietness of the hour steal over 
the group of worshipers. Soon the anthem was being sung. It was “O 
Divine Redeemer,” . . . and as the voices rose and fell with the organ, I 
felt my own insignificance. 

It was now time for the morning prayer. The congregation was silent 
as the voice of the minister started in quiet tones to talk to God. Slowly 
as his voice went on, I could feel the presence of God filling the hearts 
of the people like . . . the air that filled the room. Before the prayer was 
over, I was completely lifted out of myself and felt face to face with the 
Eternal. 

With a characteristic . . . smile, the minister began to talk about 
Beauty. He reminded the congregation of commonplace scenes that were 
beautiful, and by his selection of words, he made things of nature turn 
into individuals and march in a pageant of beauty. I do not know the 
exact place or time that I was fully aware that my troubles were small 
compared with the greatness of the whole scheme of life. Perhaps it came 
when the minister described the rays of a sunset as “the long vermillion 
fingers of the sun reaching up to pull down the shades of evening.” Or 
when he spoke of the beauty of love and said that God is love. 

After that service I went from the building with a new outlook. Even 
the sun was shining brightly when I got outside. After all, things were 
not in such bad condition, I discovered, for two or three solutions to my 
particular knotty problem had already popped into my mind. It was as 
though I had been taken far away to see the whole plan of life rather than 
one little problem which was facing me at that time, and in seeing the 
whole plan, my thinking grew clearer. 

That worship service impressed me more than any other in my whole 
experience. It was as though all the stars had fallen and were picked 
up and put back into the heavens for me.* 


That is another glorious aspect of worship—what it does for and with 
the worshiper. And worship should do something for him. Worship ought 
to assure a penitent of God’s forgiveness. Worship ought to encourage the 
discouraged, comfort the sorrowing, bring hope to the despairing, give pur- 
pose to the aimless, and provide illumination for all. Much of the glory of 
Protestant worship has been just this: its spiritually sustaining and morale- 
building effect upon the worshiper. 


“But,” you counter, “that is just the subjective result of worship.” 
True Christian worship has this subjective aspect; it does something to and 
for the worshiper. And without this inner help we would be the poorer and 
life unbearably drab. This is the glory of Christian worship; but it is not 
all the glory, and it may be but a small part of the glory. 


For there is an other aspect of worship, and to illustrate it, I recount 
another incident. It was included in a little story in Reader’s Digest during 


5. Mary Agnes Beck, “Fallen Stars,” Front Rank, St. Louis, Jan. 6, 1946, page 2. Used by 
permission of the Christian Board of Publication. 
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the depression in the late 1930’s.° A village auction in a small New Eng- 
land town had brought out the usual crowd of interested natives and eager 
collectors. Among them was a family whose appearance told their poverty. 
The wife, and mother, particularly pathetic looking, was interested in one 
article only—an old, but well-preserved sewing machine. When the bidding 
on it started and the crowd realized the poor couple wanted it, no one bid 
against the woman’s timid murmur of “two dollars.” Hopefully she looked 
at the autcioneer whose darting eyes had taken in the situation, and he 
hastily started his “going, going, gone!” What a look of happiness came 
over the woman’s tired face as she realized the sewing machine was hers! 
As they roped it on their ancient car and piled in their five children, the 
woman was overheard remarking to her husband, “Wasn’t we lucky that 
nobody else wanted a sewing machine today?” 


And then the writer commented: “The silent conspiracy of the crowd 
was human nature at its warm-hearted best.” 


There are times when groups of people forget about getting, in order 
to give, and in the giving receive for themselves all the more in life’s most 
abiding satisfactions. You can think of many instances. You may recall 
an audience which respectfully tolerated an old man’s whim, when anyone 
else would have been booed, and then was repaid by the radiant happiness 
the moment of recognition gave him. Or, one evening you were on a 
returning excursion plane when suddenly a boisterous crowd was hushed by 
a childish voice, penetrating above the buzzing conversation and hilarity, 
in her bed-time prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep . . .” and every 
passenger’s night was enriched by the heart-warming experience. And 
again, a momentary self-forgetfulness over a concern for another was 
rewarding. 


Worship is also something like that—something gloriously objective. 
We engage collectively in an exercise in which we forget about self and 
what we can get, in order to give our deepest and best to the Highest. Then 
unexpectedly, from our giving, we discover that we have received back all 
the more richly in renewed forces. 


In fact that is the essential nature of Christian worship. Basic in 
worship is the offering of self’s utmost devotion to God in recognition of 
God’s meaning to us. This, too, is the glory of Christian worship. Ba- 
sically Christian worship is response to God. Christian worship is also 
communion with God. These mighty truths and experiences we celebrate in 
worship. And the further experience brings God and us to a face-to-face 
encounter. 


6. Gertrude Hynes, “Drama in Everyday Life, V,” in Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., 
(date lost); page 119. 
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The nature of man and the appointed conditions under which he lives 
determine the way in which worship for him is realized. Man is what 
Evelyn Underhill calls “the half-animal, half spiritual creature.”’ That is, 
man is a psycho-physical organism. He is a spirit-body combination. He 
must operate within the area of time and space. Yet this creature, man, is 
responsive to his Creator who transcends time and space. Man is capable 
of a God-man communication. God communicates with the spirit of man, 
and the spirit of man finds communion with the Spirit of God. But con- 
crete media for expression and communication are essential: words, speech, 
gestures, actions, signs, symbols, rites, institutions. 


Unless an inner experience, which is immaterial and abstract, is given 
outer and concrete expression, the experience remains an attitude or aspira- 
tion moving alongside the world of events and substance rather than in it or 
affecting it. “So,” as Underhill notes, “God must therefore be found, 
served, and acknowledged in and through that finite world of sense, which 
is the appointed sphere of our activity: in time, by means of history and 
historic institutions, and in space by means of sacred objects and ceremonial 
acts.”* The Incarnation was the eternal God accommodating himself to the 
psycho-physical phenomenon of man and to the time and space conditions 
to which man is subject. Similarly, God’s revelation is communicated to 
man by time and space media recognizable by “the half-animal, half 
spiritual creature,” man. Such concrete vehicles as books and speech, as 
symbols and ritualistic forms, operating upon the physical senses, invade 
the psychical nature of man inciting the experience of worship. And, again, 
these same means are employed by man to give expression to his spiritual 
experience. These media, used both to induce the experience of worship 
and to give it expression, are referred to as “Acts of Worship.” 


The four “Acts of Worship”—Reverence, Fellowship, Dedication, and 
Renewal—as well as the various aspects of worship—Response, Com- 
munion, Celebration, Encounter—will now engage us as we consider them 
in more detail. These are not regarded as mutually exclusive categories, 
but as aspects of the same phenomenon. It is like observing at different 
seasons the same landscape. A scene of distant wooded hills, winding 
stream, and intervening meadow, whether under winter’s sheath of snow, or 
aflame with autumn’s mosaic, or fresh with spring’s verdure, varies only 
in aspect. The basic landscape is unchanged. So with Christian worship; 
that phenomenon is constant, though it may be seen under varied aspects 
as Response, Communion, Celebration, Encounter. 


7. Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 20. 
8. Idem., page 15. Used by permission of Harper & Bros. 
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+ &F + 
LET US PRAY. O Lord God Almighty, who dost entrust to thy 
children’s keeping so many good and precious things of thy creating 
and who dost by thy Holy Spirit endow thy servants with manifold 
gifts of knowledge and skill; grant us grace always to use thy gifts for 
thine honor and for the service of men; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.® 


9. A Book of Prayers for Students, Student Christian Movement, London, 7th edition, 1927; 
“Artist’s Guild Prayer,” page 126. 











2. Worship is Response and Communion 
LET US PRAY. Almighty and everlasting God, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, who hast created us for thyself, so that 
our hearts are restless, till they find rest in thee; grant unto us purity 
of heart and strength of purpose so that no selfish passion may hinder 
us from knowing thy will, and no weakness from doing it. In thy light 
may we see life clearly, and in thy service find perfect freedom; for 


thy mercy’s sake. Amen.* 
- - & 
“For such the Father seeks to worship him.”? 
Our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Chrst.* 
‘ + + 


THE NATURE of Christian worship is its glory. And the very first 
aspect of this nature is that Christian worship is response to God. To say 
that Christian worship is a collect: 7e engagement, willingly, eagerly, and 
deliberately undertaken by a group of Christian believers is not saying 
enough. We must add that this collective exercise is directed to God. But 
even that is not enough. Christian worship is directed to God who himself 
has called it forth. When in Christian worship we offer God his due in an 
act, or series of acts, it is in response to God’s nature and character. 

In derivation worship comes from worth-ship. Back of the word lies 
the idea of according to anyone his true worth or worthiness. Worship 
(worthship) meant giving the recognition which was properly due the dig- 
nity or position or value of another as when a judge used to be addressed 
as “your worship,” or as when in the old prayer-book version of the mar- 
riage service the groom addressed his bride, “With this Ring I thee wed, 
with my body I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow.””* 
Christian worship brings God his due in the grateful offering and devotion 
of his people by their homage of praise and reverence, in their presentation 
of humility through penitence or aspiration, in their gifts of outgoing love. 
It is their response to his worth. 

In Christian worship God responds also; regarding the worth of the 
worshipers, he graciously imparts forgiveness, assurance, enlightenment, 
and empowerment. In this sense Christian worship is reciprocal. It is an 
engagement in which both God and man participate. There is a mutual 
giving and receiving. There is a repeated alternation between God who 


1. Adapted from Edward Caird; cf. #66 in Christian Worship: A Hymnal, Christian Board 
of Publication, St. Louis, 1941. 
2. John 4:23. 


3. 1 John 1:3c. 
4. The Book of Common Prayer (Church of England), Oxford University Press, 1902, p. 184. 
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calls forth from us, like a mighty spiritual gravity, our worship of him, and 
our response in meaningful acts to that divine attraction. Both the calling 
forth by God of our worship and our response to his invitation rest upon 
the nature and character of God. 


Response to the Divine Initiative 


Our first consideration of worship as response is the nature of the one 
worshiped. Worship is our response to our environing God, him in whom 
“we live and move and have our being.” 

The charge is frequently made that such a God is only a reflection of 
our need for security; that he is merely a projection of deeply buried de- 
sires to quiet our cosmic loneliness. But that charge turns back, boomerang- 
like, on the accuser. For it is readily demonstrable that many so-called 
“projections” are the evidences of objective reality actually calling forth 
the projection. So it is with the idea of God, especially the concept of the 
Fatherhood of God. Projection it may be, but with validity and reality 
calling it forth, and eventually leading to the development of revelation, 
coming to its full manifestation in the Incarnation. 

Lloyd Morgan, a number of years ago, in his brilliantly written Life, 
Mind and Spirit’ held that revelation is one of the inevitable stages in the 
unfolding of the divine purpose. The supernatural myths were steps by 
which God was leading men to deeper realization and insight; all such 
emergences were manifestations of the divine purposes and were in some 
ways objectively real. That is, they are of other reality than man’s creation, 
or projection. They come to be projected because there is an objective 
Reality calling them forth. The very act of projection is itself a prompting 
from God. The emergence of the idea is part of the divine process, the un- 
folding of God’s continuing purpose to reveal himself to man. Such in- 
sights are more than mere discoveries by man; they are self-disclosures of 
God. This was something of the argument of John Fiske, in a little book, 
Through Nature to God.° There is no hunger for anything not tasted, nor a 
search for anything which is not in the environment, since the environment 
produced the appetite. Such disclosures of himself God is ever seeking to 
make to man. 

So we can conclude that it is the nature of Reality to prompt per- 
sonality to seek contact with it, and when contact has been made in man’s 
response it results in an experience in which the creature communes with 
his Creator, in which the child has fellowship with his heavenly Father. The 
nature of God is such that he acts to promote communion between himself 
and his people. This idea of the environing presence of God, offering him- 

5. Lloyd Morgan, Life, Mind and Spirit (London: Williams and Norgate, 1926), preface. 


6. John Fiske, Through Nature to God; cf. Rufus Jones: “Prayer and the Mystic Vision” in 
Streeter, Concerning Prayer, pages 118-119. 
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self to men, as well as calling forth their homage, Streeter, asserts is the 
presupposition of all Christian worship.’ God takes the initiative in deal- 
ing with his people. 

God’s initiative leads inevitably to an Incarnation. Jesus Christ in 
revealing God reveals the nature of Reality—a Personality, a Father! “He 
who has seen me,” Jesus declared, “‘has seen the Father.”* In spite of many 
difficult questions involved, Jesus, within the limits of human nature and 
comprehension, is the completest incarnation of God which we can conceive. 


The Incarnation, at least in one of its aspects, means that God had to 
reveal himself. His nature is such as to make anything less impossible. The 
Incarnation is the disclosure of a Heart as well as Mind at the core of all 
things which our whole personality craves. The Incarnation is God’s reply 
to the universal and persistent cry of men, “Lord show us the Father, and 
we shall be satisfied.”” The Incarnation is the revelation of the character 
of God, showing him as seeking, acting Love for the reconciliation of men. 

In philosophical phraseology, the Incarnation discloses that the final 
purpose and plan of human existence belong to the ultimate Reality which 
seeks it. But put in terms of Christianity, God is our heavenly Father, who 
could not rest in his eternal abode while his children were far from home, 
estranged, suffering, sinning, smitten by tragic circumstances they could 
never understand. God must seek out his straying children. Parental love 
must always act so. No good parent can keep away from his child in 
trouble. He will not be content to help from a distance if there is any pos- 
sible way of bridging the distance. Nor is his coming from a sense of duty, 
or because no other help is available. The good parent is pulled by the 
gravity of love. It is an irresistible compulsion. Even if there is no way 
he sees he can help, he must come anyway; he cannot stay away. And if 
he cannot prevent or relieve his child’s suffering, he would seek to share 
it. The only explanation is love—parental love. Such fatherly concern 
the Incarnation revealed. 

At this point I want to plead guilty to the charge of anthropomor phism. 
To think of God as Father—even heavenly Father—is to think of him in 
human imagery. But we have to think of God in some human conception; 
we cannot go beyond the bounds of human processes of thought. Let us 
remember, however, that the idea of God the Father is anthropomorphic, 
comparing God with the best in human life. The concept is not mechano- 
morphic, nor nomo-morphic, reducing God to the limitations of mechanics 
or laws; it is not logo-morphic, making God thought or reason. Thinking 
of God as Father we are employing the very highest conception we have, 

7. “The Psychology of Public Worship,” in Streeter, Concerning Prayer (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1916), p. 264. 


8. John 14:9. 
9, John 14:8. 
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that of personality. Like every abstract conception we have to use symbols 
to represent it. Canon Streeter justified the use of “the illuminating meta- 
phor, the picturesque analogy, the symbol of the myth””* as a means of help- 
ing us apprehend truth in any realm. Its effectiveness depends, of course, 
on “finding the right picture.” The materialist is just as dependent on this 
process for explanations as the theologian, but to the disadvantage of the 
former, for while theism is anthropomorphic, materialism is mechano- 
morphic. We are using pictures when we speak of atoms, or the unconscious 
mind, or of mores. The idea back of such scientific terms is, the scientist 
believes, that in external reality something corresponds to the characteristics 
of human experience imaged in the concept. The human mind in its con- 
ceptions becomes the standard of measurement or classification or judgment 
of all objects with respect to their differences from or similarity to it. All 
conclusions—even of materialists or rationalists—must be fashioned in 
human patterns. The most abstract symbol is still a symbol of human de- 
vising. 

So in our conception of God the Father we have imagined something in 
reality corresponding to the great outstanding personal characteristics of a 
good human parent, the highest quality in personality of which we can con- 
ceive. If a scientist may use mechanomorphic pictures to describe his in- 
vestigations and the philosopher logomorphic symbols for his speculations, 
may not a worshiper employ an anthropomorphic analogy of father if it is 
successful in the interpretation of reality and of the response of reality to 
him? And if our employment of such a symbol as personality is valid, then 
the validity of our anthropomorphism may be verified in a manner similar 
to that of the scientist, by the tests of experiment, of time, of observation, 
of the testimony of reputable witnesses, and of the experience of men.” 


The Incarnation is part of the experience of the race which validates 
the concept of God the Father. “God was in Christ,”’’ saying, “I and the 
Father are one,’”’* and “He who has seen me has seen the Father,”* and 
demonstrating by every act the characteristic of divine fatherhood and 
parental concern for the relief of children in trouble. God, Eternal Love, 
Eternal Parent, the Heavenly Father, could not witness His suffering, 
sinning children in their hopeless distress and keep away from them. He 
came to them. The Incarnation was his fulfilment of that which he had 
earlier revealed to the Hebrew prophet—that God does some things for his 

10. B. H. Streeter, Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), ch. i. 

11. Cyril H. Valentine, Modern Psychology and the Validity of Christian Experience (Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1929). 

12. 2 Corinthians 5:19. 


13. John 10:30. 
14. John 14:9b. 
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own sake—“I, I am He who biots out your transgressions for my own 
sake.” 


Christian worship is the response to this nature of God. This idea of 
response is revealed in the parable of the Prodigal Son. The return of the 
wastrel from the far country was not alone an answer to the boy’s home- 
sickness; it was also the answer to the irresistible call from his father’s 
yearning heart; and the boy’s return so satisfied that longing that even the 
son’s plea for forgiveness was broken short by the father’s orders for the 
feast of merriment.'* In the parable of the Lost Sheep the shepherd seeks 
for the lost sheep, nct counting the hours, but continuing the search “until he 
finds it.”*’ With God’s nature what it is, not only revelation, but even the 
Incarnation of his Spirit is inevitable. 


Worship, then, is our response to the nature of God, which has called 
forth that worship. Worship is ever a two-way movement involving God’s 
revelation and man’s response. The initiative is God’s; his revelation comes 
first, but the response of sensitive hearts follows quickly upon the revela- 
tion. So when we worship, we are responding to an irresistible spiritual 
magnetism drawing our souls in reverence, wonder and love to him who has 
done something for us that no one else ever could do. And God accepts our 
wondering adoration at his presence, then holds us in unique fellowship 
with himself, our Eternal Father; and imparts to us, amid life’s welter of 
tragedy and blood, the redeeming grace made incarnate at Christmastime, 
and triumphantly actual in Easter’s opened grave and the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

So we worship in response to the nature and call of the one worshiped, 
which is the first glorious essential of worship. “God is spirit, and those 
who worship him must worship in spirit and truth.”** “For such the Father 
seeks to worship him.””® The nature of God seeking us to worship him, 
inducing worship from us, is something of the glory of Christian worship. 


The Godward Direction of Worship 


Worship is the kind of response to God that results in fellowship with 
him. Christian worship eventuates in communion between the worshiper 
and God. A second essential of worship as response, then, is that it must 
be directed to the God who seeks it. There is, of course, a dual aspect to 
Christian worship. It is communion between the One calling the worshiper 
and the ones called to worship, interchange directed by us to God’s worth 
and by God to our worth.—This dual nature is recognized in a classical 

15. Isaiah 43:25. 
16. Luke 15:11-24. 
17. Luke 15:4. 


18. John 4:24. 
19. John 4:23b. 
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statement by Dwight Bradley,” which I have taken the liberty of rearrang- 
ing, to show first the attracting God, the object of our worship, and then the 
responding subject who experiences the inner effects of such worship. 


WHAT IS WORSHIP? 

It is the soul searching for its counterpart. 

It is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

It is a man listening through a tornado for the Still Small Voice. 
It is the Prodigal Son running to his Father. 

It is a soul standing in awe before the mystery of the Universe. 
It is a poet enthralled by the beauty of a sunrise. 

It is a workman pausing a moment to listen to a strain of music. 
It is Time flowing into Eternity. 

It is my little self engulfed in the Universal Self. 

It is a man climbing the altar stairs to God. 


(That is the divine calling the worshiper; now here is the response.) 


It is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 

It is a candle in the act of being kindled. 

It is the voice in the night calling for help. 

It is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading for rescue by the Good 
Shepherd. 


It is the same sheep nestling in the arms of the Redeemer. 
It is a hungry heart seeking for love. 


Similarly this reciprocal nature of worship is suggested in William 
Temple’s Readings in St. John’s Gospel: “Worship is the submission of 
our nature to God. It is the quickening of conscience by His holiness; the 
nourishment of mind with His truth; the purifying of imagination by His 
beauty; the opening of the heart to His love; the surrender of the will to 
His purpose;—and all of this gathered up in adoration, the most selfless 
emotion of which our nature is capable, and therefore the chief remedy for 
that self-centeredness which is our original sin and the source of all actual 
sin.” The direction of our worship is Godward. It is response to God. He 
is its object. We worship in response to the divine initiative. 

Thus Evelyn Underhill declares that worship is “the response of man 
to the Eternal,”** and Henry Sloane Coffin writes, “worship is appreciation, 
the awed and glad and spontaneous response of the spirit of man confronted 
by the God of Christian revelation—the God of creation and redemption. 
This response is in itself God-initiated.”** Since the experience of worship 
is directed to God, the service of public worship should be directed to him. 


20. Included in “Aids to Worship,” by Albert W. Palmer in Inter-Church Hymnal; Biglow- 
Mail-Excell Co., Chicago, 1937; page iv. 

21. William Temple, Readings in St. John’s Gospel (first and second series) (London: Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Press, 1947), p. 68. 

22. Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. xi. 

23. Henry Sloane Coffin, The Public Worship of God (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946), p. 15. Copyright, 1946, by W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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Yet it is not uncommon to find in many Protestant churches that wor- 
ship is directed to the worshiper, or so it would seem. This kind of so- 
called worship is concerned, first of all, in making some moving impression 
on the worshiper by playing on his feelings with highly emotionalized music, 
or by light and color, by story, poem, or drama. Thus the direction of 
worship is reversed, as those who lead the service seek to induce some de- 
sired response by appealing with manipulated devices to the worshiper’s 
subjective nature. This procedure came into vogue, I think, during the era 
of the revival mass-meeting with the varied repertoire of specialized tech- 
niques used by professional evangelists to manipulate unwary congregations 
into a desired emotional state. But when the procedure is followed in Chris- 
tian worship it insinuates its deception upon the worshipers luring them into 
becoming uncritical and regimented automatons instead of a responsible 
group which deliberately and courageously makes a common offering to 
God. And this becomes a travesty on worship, for such subjective benefits 
as the leader is seeking for his group are not induced by man; they are only 
given by God. 


It is just such distortion of worship by leaders who use the mood- 
making techniques of television’s clever M.C.’s that provoked the biting 
criticism of Professor Joseph Sittler at the Oberlin meeting of the North 
American Conference on Faith and Order. Aptly did he accuse them of 
an organized “assault upon the cognitive and critical faculties of the mind” 
and of conducting “a brain-washing under the presumed banner of the Holy 
Ghost.”** The error in such attempted worship is that it reverses the posi- 
tions of God and man, and makes the worshiper the center of worship and 
the chief reason for the service. Moreover it produces not worshiping be- 
lievers, but ego-centered and ego-inflated church members, of the type 
whose board-chairman recently admonished their minister, “We did not 
hire you to tell us what to do; but to do what we want done.” 

A further error encountered in manipulating worship by a leader’s 
whims and devices is that when a worshiper discovers that he is being 
manipulated all benefits of worship are lost to him and there results not only 
a deep resentment toward the manipulator for his deception, but often a 
complete disillusionment with all religion. 

This criticism of subjectively-manipulated worship is not to dismiss 
that valid subjectiveness of worship in which something redemptive and 
spiritually creative is done for the worshiper. But the validity of these 
spiritual benefits, resulting from worship, lies in the fact that they are God- 
given and not man-induced. The subjective aspect of worship is valid only 
as it springs out of the objective nature of worship in which the worshiper, 


24. Joseph Sittler, “The Shape of the Church’s Response in Worship,” North American Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, Oberlin, Ohio, Oct. 1957; mimeographed copy; p. 5. 
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forgetful of self, his own needs, his deep longings, gives himself un- 
reservedly to the Highest. Then from his selfless giving comes the renewing 
grace of God to fill up the vacancy. Though worship is reciprocal, though 
it is a mutual response by both man and God, it is man’s response to God, 
and the subjective benefits result, not by seeking them or by trying to in- 
fluence their bestowal, but from the intensity of selfless offering to God. 

The true direction of worship was pointed out by Jesus. In a conver- 
sation with a strange woman at a road-side well on a summer’s day, he said, 
“The true worshiper will worship the Father.”* Jesus set the direction 
Godward. 

Had Jesus shared our current misconception about worship being cen- 
tered in us, he would have said, “The true worshiper will seek to have him- 
self pleasantly and unwarily manipulated into an uncritical emotional state 
of euphoria in which he thinks he has worshiped God.” And he would have 
urged leaders of worship to be acutely sensitive to the desires of the wor- 
shiper about the kind of music they can appreciate and sermons they can 
enjoy, and arrangements and appointments that are aesthetically impeccable. 

An experience of mine may illustrate by analogy. The former build- 
ing of the Seventh Street Christian Church in Richmond, Virginia, was one 
of the stately edifices of that gracious city of memories and churches. I 
first knew the church in 1930, although it then had stood for considerably 
more than half a century. After the fashion common to non-liturgical church 
buildings of that era, massive organ pipes behind a central pulpit and above 
the choir dominated and formed the focal point of attention within the 
sanctuary. In doing some research into the history of the church for the 
observance of its centennial I was interested to discover that in the beginning 
it had no pipe organ. When the building was first erected a tall stained 
glass window, depicting Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the World,” had been 
placed in the outside wall back of choir and pulpit. 

Wondering what had happened to the window I began an investigation, 
and discovered that it was still in place in the wall, but that on the outside 
it had been bricked over by an adjoining structure erected later, while on 
the inside the artificial pipes of the organ completely hid it. 

Has not something similar happened in our services of public worship? 
We have let man-made devices for our entertainment monopolize even the 
period of our worship, turning attention to artificial instruments to please 
us, and away from the disturbing call of God, “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock; if anyone hears my voice and opens the door, I will come in to 
him and eat with him, and he with me.”** And thus we have reversed the 


divinely intended direction of worship, which must be directed to God if the 


25. John 4:23b. 
26. Revelation 3:20. 
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response is to lead to communion between him and us. But there is a further 
aspect of response to note. 


The Corporate Response of the Church 


Worship is the response of the church to God. Even as worshipers we 
are part of a community. As our personal individual relationships in life 
are kept normal, not in seclusion and isolation, but in connection with our 
fellows and by our social contacts, so our Christian relationships cannot 
be carried out satisfactorily except as we are integral parts of the com- 
munity, the church. 


We are members of God’s family; and as it takes more than one per- 
son to constitute a family; so it takes a body of people to form God’s com- 
munity. The church cannot exist in solitude. Some of the current popular 
“musical hits,” of a so-called religious nature, fall far short of being Chris- 
tian, and none more so than one I heard recently on the radio in which the 
singer crooned that the places where he worships are the wide-open spaces 
made by the hand of the Lord.”’ In contrast with that sentiment, Christian 
worship takes place within a fellowship. 


The concept of the church as the family of God gives a clue to the social 
nature of the church. A family is more than just the sum of its assembled 
members. A family is an entity in itself, composed of father, mother, and 
children, but also possessing a spirit or character by which it is distinctive. 
Similarly, the worshiping congregation, a divine family, is an entity in it- 
self, being more than just an assembly of people who are believers. 


The congregation is a community. It is a living organism; and “when 
[we] assemble as a church,”* as Paul says, for worship we are a com- 
munity united in a collective engagement. While we do not lose our in- 
dividual identities as persons, we are now part of a corporate group and 
our worship has a meaning beyond that of a solitary undertaking by sepa- 
rate individuals. This corporateness of worship is suggested by the com- 
munal experience of the church at Jerusalem after Pentecost, by their prac- 


tice of “the breaking of bread,” together and their common prayers.” 


Even at our private devotions in our “inner room,” we say, “Our 


Father,” acknowledging the solidarity of the family to which we be- 
long, and our membership in it which gives us the privilege of coming to 
our Father with our prayers. We have communion because we are com- 
munity. 


27. KCRC Radio station, Enid Oklahoma, local program, Feb. 2, 1959. 
28. 1 Corinthians 11:18. 

29. Acts 2:42. 

30. Matthew 6:6. 

31. Matthew 6:9. 
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Modern biblical scholarship has made clear that the idea of “a people 
of God,” or a beloved and continuing community, with which God is espe- 
cially involved, characterizes both the Old and New Testaments. More than 
a common national bond of economic and political unity distinguished 
Israel. Israel was a nation “called of God,” and commissioned by him. 
A sense both of mission to be a national witness for God and for righteous- 
ness and of destiny under the guiding, scrutinizing, judging eye of God 
persisted throughout the nation’s history. Its people were dedicated to a 
national loyalty to God as well as to personal righteousness based on a 
solemn covenant entered into jointly by them and him. 


Similarly the New Testament proclaims this idea of “the people of 
God,” who had been created by a New Covenant made by God in Christ as 
part of his incarnate revelation. The church became the spiritual commun- 
ity of God, his family on earth devoted to his will. “Whoever does the will 
of God,” declared Jesus, “is my brother, and sister, and mother.”* This 
family of God, or community, is no human contrivance, but a divine “crea- 
tion,” the “ecclesia,” or “called of God,” “whom [God] has called, not 
from the Jews only but also from the Gentiles . . . as indeed he says. . . 
‘Those who were not my people I will call “my people,” . . . they will be 
called “sons of the living God.”’”** “For [Christ Jesus] is our peace, 


who has made [Gentiles and Jews] both one . . . that he might create in 
himself one new man in place of the two, . . . and might reconcile us both 
to God in one body through the cross. . . . So then [we] are no longer 


strangers and sojourners”—isolated individuals—“but [we] are fellow citi- 
zens with the saints and members of the household of God. . . . In [Christ] 
the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom [we] also are built into it for a dwelling place of God in the 
Spirit.”** “We are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s 
own people. . . . Once [we] were no people but now [we] are God’s 
people. . .”” 


Particularly illuminating this idea is an excerpt from a letter I received 
some years ago from Dr. Robert Tobias, who was then administering inter- 
church aid through the World Council of Churches to some of the im- 
poverished countries under communist control. He wrote of small groups 
bound only by a spiritual fellowship, with no church buildings, no places 
of regular services, and no clergy, but whose “strength lies in their material 
simplicity and spiritual solidarity, remarkably similar to the apostolic fel- 


32. Mark 3:35. 

33. Romans 9:24-26. 
34. Ephesians 2:14-22. 
35. 1 Peter 2:9, 10. 
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lowship.”** After describing some of the spiritual intimacies of such a 


fellowship, he asked, “May one call them a church?” He answered, “They 
are a living, worshiping community, a fellowship” of Christian believers 
whose very reason for existence “is to emanate thanks to God for His love. 
Its ministry is mutual encouragement, comfort, support, and evangelism. 
They hold life in common—its joys, problems, its suffering and its re- 
sources. It is almost family size, each fellowship comprising five to fifteen 
families. It is aware of a universal Christian fellowship through prayer 
and personal contacts.”*’ Is not that the ecclesia, the “called out,” the 
“church?”** Is not that koinonia, the fellowship, the community?®” 


This body, the church or community, is of God as the gospel is of God. 
We do not come together of ourselves after our conversion to form a church; 
rather, in the process of our conversion we become, by the will and action 
of God, a part of the church**°—not an individual unit in a larger group of 
unrelated individuals, but an integral member of an organism under the 
direction of Christ the Head,** and animated by his Spirit which is the 
“activity of God” and the life of the body.“ The Spirit is the Person of 
God working within the body and its individual members, coordinating 
them into a functional organism and their various “gifts” into harmonious 
adjustment as members of the body.** The body is characterized by the 
abiding presence of Christ, the soul of the worshiping organism, “For 
where two or three are gathered together in my name,” said Jesus, “there 
am I in the midst of them.”“* 

So the worship of the church is the worship of the body. The body is 
no longer merely a group of individual persons; it is a new creation in 
Christ Jesus. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; “for you are all one in Christ Jesus.”*° 

Our worship is the spontaneous, or the deliberate, outpouring of love 
and devotion to our Father by his family of children as a collective act. 
Thus public worship involves the participation of all. While the prayers 
and hymns and responses are the vehicles for the utterance of the soul, 
whether of the individual or of the congregation, the acts of worship are 
more than merely individual exercises, and whenever possible they should 

36. From a mimeographed paper, entitled “Unity of Fellowship in Political Diversity,” by 
Robert Tobias, pages 4, 5, 7; and of which he wrote: “This is a report which I hurriedly pre- 
pared for a meeting of some colleagues in Europe a couple of months ago. 1-11-51, R. T.” 

“ Ee Shi 26:31; Luke 12:32; Acts 5:11; 8:1, 3; 9:31; 20:28; for one example of 
O.T. use cf. Acts 7:38. 

39. Cf. Acts 2:37-47. 

40. Idem, verse 47. 

41. Colossians 1:18; 1 Corinthians 12:27. 

. Ephesians 2:22. 
. 1 Corinthians, chapter 12; Ephesians 4:4, 7, 11-12. 


. Matthew 18:20. 
. Galatians 3:28. 
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be conducted so that all the people may engage in them jointly, in united 
singing, unison readings and prayers, by responsive lessons and other re- 
sponses. No worshiper should be merely an observer or spectator. Christian 
worship is a collective act by the entire body, functioning not only as an 
assembly of individuals but also as a corporate unit. “Because there is one 
loaf, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf.” 
“Now [we] are the body of Christ and individually members of it.”’** 


Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth, 
Her charter of salvation, 
One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
One holy Name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 
And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued.** 


This, then, is a third essential of Christian worship as Response: it is 
the united response of the community of God. No wonder the New Testa- 
ment regards the church as glorious: “Christ loved the church and gave 
himself up for her . . . that the church might be presented before him in 
splendor . . .”** The splendor of the church—the community and family 
of God—makes participation in it, and sharing in its acts of worship to 
God, a glorious experience for us and for God, as “In his temple all cry, 
‘Glory!’ ” 


Response Consistent with God’s Character 


A fourth essential of Christian worship, considered as response to God 
and resulting in communion with him, is that the response must be consistent 
with the character of God. That character is such that he not only inspires 
worship, but graciously invites us to worship him. “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any one hears my voice and opens the door, I will come 
in to him and eat with him, and he with me.”” 


“But why should God care to initiate worship?” we may inquire. “Who 
is he that would delight in the offerings of men?” “What is there at all 
that they can present in worship that would even attract the attention of 
Deity, and be consistent with his character?” The answers to such ques- 
tions, to the extent of our limited capacities, must be given, first of all, in 
terms of God’s revelation in the Scriptures and in Jesus Christ. And these 
answers are given in terms of his revealed character. 


46. 1 Corinthians 10:17. 

47. 1 Corinthians 11:27; cf. entire chapter. 

48. Samuel J. Stone, “The Church’s One Foundation,” (in Christian Worship: A Hymnal, 
stanza 2 #423). 

49, Ephesians 5:25-27. 

50. Revelation 3:20. 
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For one thing, God is good, and his goodness calls forth our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. A recurring refrain in the Psalms is “The Lord is 
good.”** And ever accompanying the affirmation is the impulse to worship: 
“Enter his gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise! Give thanks 
to him, bless his name! For the Lord is good.”** God’s goodness was im- 
plied by Jesus in asking men to trust him: “Let not your hearts be troubled; 
believe in God.”** Being good, God “makes his sun rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sends rain on the just and the unjust.” If God were not 
good that fact would call forth cursing; that God is good impels us to ap- 
preciative devotion and the sacrifices of thanksgiving. Our worship is our 
consistent response to God’s goodness. 

It is also response to his Spirit. “God is spirit, and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth.”*’ God is Spirit, and his Spirit calls 
our spirit into communion with him and invites our seeking minds and 
hungry hearts to find all our ultimate satisfactions and final answers in him. 
Not only does his Spirit bear “witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God,”** but revealing his character calls to our kindred spirits who in 
consistent response lift up aspiring hearts in a desire to be like him. 

Again, God is Love.*’ His immeasurable love inspires our responding 
love in the utmost devotion of worship. The essence of his character is 
love. His love draws our love. “We love, because he first loved us.” 
God’s love for us never abates, never wavers. Though our sins are repul- 
sive to him because they violate his character of goodness and mar his 
image in us, intolerable as are the sins, dearly beloved is the sinner despite 
the sins and the constant object of God’s redemptive effort. 

God’s unrelenting love is our hope even in our despair. As Dean Blake- 
more, in an article on the meaning of worship, put it: “If there is one fact 
about God which makes Him our God it is that nothing we can do nor that 


anyone else can do can change His love for us. We cannot make Him do 
9959 


anything but love us. 
Kirby Page reminds us that God’s love is the suffering love of a Father 


for the sake of his wayward children. 


Consider the extent to which God suffers because He faithfully fol- 
lows the way of the cross. God loves and trusts evildoers even though 
they bring pain and degradation upon themselves through the abuse of 
the liberty with which they are endowed. God loves and trusts evildoers 


51. Psalm 100:5; et al. 

52. Psalm 100:4. 

53. John 14:1. 

54. Matthew 5:45. 
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even though their wrongdoing inflicts injustice and misery upon other 
persons. God loves and trusts evildoers even though their unwise and 
wicked choices delay the accomplishment of the Divine purpose of creat- 
ing a society of communion and fellowship.® 


Once this breath-taking fact of God’s inextinguishable suffering love 
for us breaks upon our minds, as in worship it must surely do, our hearts 
leap up with an answering love. In response to these “mercies of God,”” 
we cry, as did the Psalmist, “Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is with- 
in me, bless his holy name!’ In the spirit of Paul we ache to present our 
“bodies as a living sacrifice” which is our consistent responding “spiritual 
worship” to God who loves us with an “everlasting love.” 

Jesus put this idea of the incomparable love of God into concrete and 
pictorial representation in his word for God, as “Father,” to which con- 
sideration we now come. Supremely, in the speech of Jesus, God is Father. 
He draws us, as his children, into his family circle, and our worship is the 
response of the child to his good parent. We are able to think most clearly 
of God as “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “God our Father.” 
It was Jesus who taught us to call God “Father.”** Moreover, with direct 
reference to the worship of God, the fourth Gospel reports Jesus as declar- 
ing, “True worshipers will worship the Father in spirit and truth: for such 
the Father seeks to worship him.” 

While Jesus seemed constantly aware of God’s fatherhood, claiming, 
“T am not alone, for the Father is with me,”*’ no weak sentimentality ever 
tinged that conception. There was moral strength in Jesus’ idea of father- 
hood. That was true in his attitudes and experiences all the way from the 
desert temptations following his baptism, to his struggle in Gethsemane and 
his ordeal on Calvary.” The Father was central in his thinking. He taught 
that in prayer we should address God as Father,” and that we should also 
say, “Thy will be done.” In every instance of the use of the term, “Father” 
there are strong moral implications. 

Jesus interpreted God’s fatherhood in terms of goodness and _ per- 
sonality. The goodness is outgoing; it reveals itself in love. So we find 

60. Kirby Page, How Does God Deal with Evildoers? (pamphlet), La Habra, Calif., 1942; 
p. 13. Used by permission of Mrs. Mary Alma Page. 
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64. Jeremiah 31:3. 
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Jesus speaking of the divine love in terms of the parables of the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Sheep, and the Prodigal Son."* We can easily believe that at the 
creation of the world the angels of God sang for joy,™ but Jesus taught that 
there is a similar joy in the presence of the Father when the lowliest and 
most rebellious child returns home. This interpretation of God as Father is 
the most frequent interpretation of God in the teachings of Jesus. Signifi- 
cant are such statements as: “For the Gentiles seek all these things; and 
your heavenly Father knows that you need them all. But seek first his 
kingdom and righteousness, and all these things shall be yours as well,”” 
and: “If you, then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father who is in heaven give good things 
to those who ask him?”” 

One of the problems created by this idea of the fatherliness of God is 
the kind of worship it implies. What form of worship is consistent with 
this concept? What kind of worship does a father want from his children? 
He certainly can take no delight in homage and prostrations of obeisance 
such as children of ancient pagan chiefs made before their progenitor or as 
the offspring in some mediaeval manor made to their sire. No true and 
good father, as we understand these attributes, desires his children so to 
approach him. What then of God the Father? Does not the very idea of 
fatherhood preclude the possibility of worship? 

No; the doctrine of the fatherhood of God does not prevent true wor- 
ship; rather it ennobles the conception. For God’s fatherhood makes wor- 
ship not only a means toward certain great and desirable ends, but also an 
end in itself, and desired by God for his own sake. Is not one of the chief 
joys in life for a parent the time of his children’s home-coming? Whether 
they are children just starting their public school experience, or those chil- 
dren now mature who have established their own homes, and return from 
perhaps half-way round the world, when they gather at the paternal fire- 
side to talk over with one another and with their parents all the interests 
and activities of the day, or years—their problems and aspirations, their 
difficulties and their joys, their achievements or handicaps or failures—it 
is the same. That time of fire-side fellowship means far more to the parent 
than to the child. And when a child fails to come home, he brings indescrib- 
able poignancy to the hearts of his parents. 

Some years ago a friend told me this intimate story about his grand- 
father and his grandfather’s youngest son John. John had some misunder- 
standing with his father, and in a fit of anger left home. That night his 
father and mother waited for him; keeping the supper warm and the lamp 

73. Luke 15:1-32. 
74. Cf. Job 38:7. 
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76. Matthew 7:11. 
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burning on the table by the window, but he did not return. Days dragged 
into weeks, and weeks into months. Both father and mother were ever look- 
ing for his return. Every buggy that drove out their country road they 
greeted expectantly. It might be John coming back. But always they were 
disappointed. Every unusual sound at night caught their attention as they 
strained ears to hear the long-quiet, yet never-forgotten familiar footstep of 
John’s; but always in vain. The boy never returned. 


Years afterward, my friend had occasion to go through some of his 
deceased grandfather’s papers, which had been turned over to his father, 
and found among them an old bank-book with an unclosed account made 
out in trust to John, representing the savings a frugal father and devoted 
mother had skimped themselves to put aside, that if their wandering boy 
should ever be in need they could send for him, or go to him. 

Is that not a parable of God the Father, ever expecting his children to 
come home, to the place of his presence, to fellowship with him? When 
we worship it is our response to his expectation. T. R. Glover once wrote that 
God’s children “fill a place in His heart.” 

That God does have some experience when he is worshiped seems not 
implausible when we consider an unusual incident referred to by the gospel 
writers. It is in the narrative of the healing of the woman who touched the 
hem of the garment of our Lord.” Surrounded by a crowd Jesus suddenly 
asked, “Who touched my garments?” for he realized “that power had gone 
forth from him.” Who can imagine the experience which was the woman’s— 
healed of her sickness! And who can imagine the experience which was 
Christ’s—sensitive of outflowing power! In worship we touch the hem of 
the garment of our Father.” Can he be unaware of it? We cannot think so. 
We believe that such worship is an end in itself, both for him and for us. 

This conception of worship as a consistent response to the character of 
God—the response of his children to the overtures of their divine Parent 
and his communion with them—does not violate the sterner aspects of God’s 
fatherhood. Rather, it enriches them. God, the Father is still the Teacher*® 
to instruct his children; still the Disciplinarian® to correct them. God, the 
Father is still the Provider to care for their needs; still the Overseer” to 
appoint tasks for his children. The fireside experience does not contradict 
the other aspects of God’s parenthood; it provides the chance to employ 

77. T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History (London: Student Christian Movement, 1917), p. 101. 

78. Mark 5:25-34. 

79. Not to be overlooked in the Father-child relationship is the significant remark of our 
Lord to the healed woman: “Daughter . . .” (verse 34). “Daughter” of whom? Did he not 
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them. The fireside experience purifies and enriches the Hebraic concepts 
of God, progressively revealed in preceding centuries, as Creator, King, the 


Holy One, the Righteous, the God-Head. 


Worship as response to God and communion between the Father and 
his children must ever be consistent with the kind of Father God is. “Our 
Father, who art in heaven,”™* are the words of Jesus in one place. But in 
the very next line, his conception of the eternal majesty of the heavenly 
Father is underscored: “Hallowed be thy name.” In his high-priestly 
prayer of intercession on the night of his betrayal and arrest, our Lord ad- 
dressed God as “Holy Father.”*’ Never do we hear any flippant intimacy 
in the prayers of Paul.** When we hear Paul praying we want to veil our 
face before God’s awesome holiness, and repeat with the great apostle his 
words of adoration, “For from him and through him and to him are all 
things. To him be glory forever. Amen.” 


Both Jesus and Paul shared the moving experience of the ancient 
prophet, who, in the hour of his bereavement, entered the temple of God, 
and “saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up.” Beyond the 
dark night of his sorrow and fear came a new light and a cloud of glory, 
and an uplifted throne above the circle of the heavens whose appearance 
filled the temple, while angelic hosts passed back and forth, veiling their 
faces from such awesome radiance, crying one to another, “Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.” A similar rap- 
turous vision of ecstatic worship greeted the Seer of Patmos in his glimpse 
into glory as he beheld the heavenly array bowed before the presence of 
Eternal God and the enthroned Lamb. “And they fell on their faces before 
the throne and worshiped God.” 


When we come to see God as the center of our worship, and its great 
end, and selflessly offer ourselves to him in devotion and love, when we 
come to understand his character as supremely good, as transcendent love, 
as heavenly Father, then instinctively with Isaiah and Paul and our Lord 
and with all the redeemed of the ages, we will join in adoration before eter- 
nal God. Then the place of worship can truly be called the sanctuary—“the 
holy place.” Then deepest significance will come to that writing over the 
chancel, “The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence be- 
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fore him.”* Then the Doxology and the Gloria Patri, the hushed silence 
in which God’s word is read and its exposition given, our humble prayers 
and the offertory, and the breath-taking moment of the breaking of the 
sacramental bread will have the meaning of our adoring response to God in 
his eternal Fatherhood. They will bring into precious communion wor- 
shiping children and the worshipful Father as his Spirit bears witness with 
our spirit “that we are children of God,” and that “our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.”** These acts of worship will be 
divinely consistent with the character and desire of God, the Father, who 
is Spirit and who seeks his children to worship him “in spirit and truth.” 
This is the glory of Christian worship. “And in his temple all cry, ‘Glory!’ ” 


' - & 


LET US PRAY. We seek thee, O God, and the blessing which the 
worship of thee brings. Give us a steadfast heart which no unworthy 
thought can drag downward; an unconquered heart, which no tribula- 
tion can wear out; an upright heart, which no unworthy purpose may 
tempt aside. Bestow upon us understanding to know thee, diligence to 
seek thee, wisdom to find thee, and a faithfulness that may finally em- 
brace thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.** 


90. Habakkuk 2:20. 

91. Romans 8:16. 

92. 1 John 1:3. 

93. Adapted from Thomas Aquinas; cf. Christian Worship: A Service Book (St. Louis: Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, 1953), #221. 








3. Worship is Celebration 


LET US PRAY. God of Light, thou Spirit of illumination, whose 
glory every passing age magnifies: Make us sensitive to thy constant 
and upholding presence and thy unwearying activity in all our doings, 
that in response to the promptings of thy Spirit we may serve thee in 
an ever living sacrifice of thanksgiving; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
' - & 
For as often as you [do this], you proclaim the Lord’s death until 
he comes." 


For all the promises of God find their Yes in him. That is why 
we utter the Amen through him, to the glory of God.? 


WORSHIP IS CELEBRATION. It gives united expression to the inner 
and spiritual movement of the worshipers in their response to God. It is a 
kind of dramatized proclamation, the language of the spirit trying to make 
articulate its deepest experiences. And that is a part of the glory of 
Christian worship. 


Public worship celebrates (or gives articulate expression to) the su- 
preme moments when the spirit of man becomes aware of the Parent Spirit 
and responds to his presence and promptings—and also the basic faith of 
the worshiper. In public worship, by meaningful acts, we proclaim both 
our response to God and our deepest faith, convictions, and feelings. It 
gives dramatic articulation to our beliefs about ultimate reality and life’s 
supreme values as well as to the religious heritage by which we have come 
to such faith and practice. The principle that Christian worship celebrates 
our faith and tradition, as well as our awareness of communion with God, 
is the theme for this study. 


Celebration of the Christian Faith 


The principle applies first to the Christian faith at large. In his book, 
So We Believe, So We Pray,* George A. Buttrick elaborated the insight that 
faith and prayer are intertwined in Christian experience. Because the 
Christian believes, he must pray; and the content of his prayer is deter- 
mined by the content of his faith. Buttrick treats of the Lord’s Prayer as 
the celebration in worship of the faith of the church expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

1. Corinthians 11:26. 


2. Corinthians 1:20. 
3. George Arthur Buttrick, So We Believe: So We Pray (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


1941). 
(196) 
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Was not this Paul’s meaning in his comment about the sacrament of 
communion? “For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you 
proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.” The communion is celebration. 
Paul again expressed this conception of worship in II Corinthians 1:20, 
“For all the promises of God find their Yes in . . . the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, whom we preached among you. . . . That is why we utter the Amen 
through him to the glory of God.’ 

So Dom Gregory Dix declares, “Religious belief can only be finally 
and adequately expressed by worship.”* Professor Sittler began his adress 
to the North American Conference on Faith and Order at Oberlin by enun- 
ciating this principle: “The way Christian people worship is declarative of 
what they believe. This declaration may well be made in worship at a 
depth and with a fulness seldom attained in creedal propositions.”* Relying 
on this principle, Paul urges a proper spiritual worship to celebrate the 
matchless mercies of God,’ just as the worship of the Psalmists was their 
response to theological certainty, historical heritage, and social responsi- 
bility.* 

What a people believes basically, whether uncritically followed or ac- 
cepted only after long and reasoned study, determines their modes of wor- 
ship, while their practices establish more firmly their convictions. The 
liturgies in the old traditions illustrate this principle. The mystery of the 
Incarnation and the Johannine orientation dominate the Eucharist of Eastern 
Orthodox worship, the sacrificial concept orders the Roman Catholic Mass, 
while the proclamation of the Word of God and the people’s response to it 
in faith and prayer give a dual emphasis to Lutheran worship. No less so 
is the principle operative among the Reformed churches, those of the pietis- 
tic and holiness traditions, and the Friends in their dependence upon a non- 
ceremonial inner light. In each instance the practices during public worship 
reflect that people’s convictions and experiences of spiritual reality. And 
this is as it should be. 

Where else than in the church and its public worship is proclaimed, 
nourished, explained, interpreted, and celebrated the church’s faith in the 
mercies of God and his grace as represented in the Incarnation, atonement, 
and resurrection? It is in the church that we say our “Amen” in worship 
to God through Jesus Christ who confirms our faith. It is in the church that 
“as often as [we do these acts we] proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.” 

4. II Corinthians 1:20, with verse 19 interposed to show the definite antecedent of the first 
pronoun, “him.” 

5. Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster, England, Dacre Press, 1945), 
: < Joseph Sittler, The Shape of the Church’s Response in Worship; North American Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, Oberlin, Ohio, October 1957 (mimeograph document), page 1. 


7. Romans 12:1, 2. 
8. Samuel Terrien, The Psalms and Their Meaning for Today (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
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The principle that as we believe so we worship explains another com- 
mon experience. When a person comes to question a basic tenet of his faith, 
or no longer believes it, then the validity of its celebrating form is lost for 
him. When one quits praying, or repudiates the Mass, or questions the ob- 
jective spiritual grounding of speaking with tongues, or comes to regard 
immersion as too “messy” for aesthetic practice, it is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that he has ceased to believe not only in the efficacy of the rite but also 
in the religious truth that the rite expresses. As we believe, so we worship. 


W orship Practices of Disciples of Christ 


Let us now apply this principle of celebration to the worship practices 
of the Disciples of Christ. Throughout its history basic beliefs of this com- 
munion have been reflected in its public worship. The generally accepted, 
though undefined, beliefs about God and Jesus Christ, about the Bible and 
conversion, and about the unity of the people of God, have found expression 
in simple worship forms, in the sermon and “gospel invitation,” in the “good 
confession,” and in the “ordinances” of baptism and the communion. 

There seem to be three distinct stages in the worship practices of the 
Disciples. These stages correspond to three periods of characteristic theo- 
logical outlook (or, to be truer to Disciples’ convictions on the point, of 
distinctive doctrinal positions). These three periods may be roughly set as 
follows: (i) the period of beginnings, comprising the fifty years following 
the union of the Campbell and Stone forces, from about 1830 to 1880; 
(ii) the middle period of sixty years, which may be subdivided into two 
periods of thirty years each (the early-middle period from 1880 to 1910, 
and the late-middle period from 1910 to 1940) ; and (iii) the period of the 
present, embracing two decades and beginning in 1940. 


Worship in the Period of Beginnings 

In the early years of the movement, when a gathering of the congrega- 
tion was “an assembly of believers,” or a “meeting of the saints,” Disciples 
were about as conscientiously self-conscious in the matter of public worship 
as they were about the soundness of their faith. In fact it sometimes ap- 
pears that, instead of their public worship celebrating the evangelical faith 
in God as known in Jesus Christ, it was a deliberate attempt to give expres- 
sion to one of their early slogans that “the gospel contains facts to be be- 
lieved, commands to be obeyed, and promises to be enjoyed.” Diligently 
the fathers searched to find a pattern for the public worship of the church, 
which had they done so they would have regarded as “a command to be 
obeyed,” and an inviolable practice to be restored. For a while they thought 
that Acts 2:42 provided the model for worship in the church of New Testa- 
ment times which should be restored as it outlined how the new church in 
Jerusalem, following the day of Pentecost, “continued steadfastly in the 
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apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” For the fathers this text outlined a four-fold plan for public 
worship: (i) the fellowship of believers, both in cordial association among 
themselves and in voluntary contributions for the relief of the needy, 
(ii) Christian instruction, (iii) the communion of the Lord’s supper, and 
(iv) public prayers. 


Alexander Campbell followed this plan closely as he wrote in The 
Christian System about a “model . . . of good order” for the service of 
Sunday worship and observance of the Lord’s supper. The service he de- 
scribes consisted of (i) the fellowship of the brethren in familiar and 
cordial manner, a greeting by the presiding officer, and praise to “our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ on this day of his resurrection”; (ii) reading 
of lessons from gospels and epistles with appropriate remarks for instruc- 
tion and edification; (iii) the communion which, between the hymns be- 
ginning and concluding it, consisted of an invitation to communion, thanks- 
giving, breaking of the bread and partaking of it, and similarly a thanks- 
giving for and partaking of the cup; and (iv) intrcessions for the poor and 
unsaved. Following this was what Campbell called “the fellowship or con- 
tribution” and comments from some of the brethren “tending to the edifi- 
cation of the body.””*® Campbell suggested some of the “details of church 
order” as “singing, praying, reading, teaching, exhorting, commemorating, 
communicating” and urged that the congregation “which is the school of 
Christ””’* should devote at least “two hours every Lord’s day” on successive 
Sundays to a diligent and systematic study of “all that is written in the New 
Testament,” for which study he gave a sample method of inquiry. The 
fathers’ interpretation of “the apostles’ doctrine” and the period devoted to 
its exposition in their public worship paved the way for the importance 
attached to the sermon in the years to follow and to the not-too-difficult 
acceptance of the Sunday school as another means for such instruction. 


While the form of worship reflected their conviction that “the ancient 
order” of things ought to be restored, the content of their worship most fer- 
vently breathed their basic faith. It told their belief about God the Author 
of the Christian system and Covenant-Maker, and about Jesus Christ the 
“Anointed of God”** in whose Messiahship resided salvation for man. Their 
worship celebrated their belief about man, who is endowed with such dig- 
nity that even the institutions of heaven are for his sake. As man was not 
made for the Sabbath neither was he made for religion nor for any Christian 

9. King James version: the version used in the period under discussion. 

10. A. Campbell, The Christian System; 2nd edition, 1839 (St. Louis: Christian Board of 
Publication, no date), pp. 351-354. 

1l. Idem, p. 302; p. 132. 


12. Idem, pp. 304-305. 
13. Idem, p. 129. 
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institution,’* but such religious instruments were devised to minister to him. 
Man has the capacity freely to choose whether or not he will accept the prof- 
fered benefits of the gospel. Their worship testified to their strong convic- 
tion about the Bible as containing all that was necessary for the guidance of 
man and about the church as being essential to salvation. This latter they 
presented by a characteristic dialectic. The church results from the preach- 
ing of the gospel. Converts to the gospel “of the kingdom of heaven” are 
baptized, thus becoming Christians, and by the same act are inducted into 
the kingdom” and are made members of the church. By this spiritual pro- 
cedure they become recipients of the grace of God communicated to them 
through the “ordinances” of the kingdom of heaven, which ordinances are 
the means of enjoying the salvation of God.” 


The fathers gave their dual witness, first to the world of rebellious sin- 
ners, “Be reconciled to God through Jesus Christ,”*’ and second to the di- 
vided church of God, “Unite by an obedient faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus.” Sermon and ordinance—baptism and the communion—proclaimed 
that faith. Christian public worship for the fathers was celebration. 


W orship in the Middle Period 


Similarly, in the middle years of their history the worship of the Dis- 
ciples was distinctive enough to give expression both to their basic faith and 
to some of their peculiar tenets. In the first part of this period (1880-1910) 
while the Disciples claimed that they were not theologians and were scornful 
of any suggestions of theology, boasting that they were “a New Testament 
people,” “calling Bible things by Bible names,”** they espoused their dis- 
tinctive beliefs by a generally accepted group of slogans.” Some of the 
slogans testify to their extreme sense of mission, such as “Where the Scrip- 
tures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent,” and 
(more revealing yet) “Our Plea: the Union of all of God’s people; Our 
Plan: the Restoration of the New Testament Church; our Purpose: that 
the world might believe.”* Other slogans representing the temper of this 
middle period were “No Creed but Christ, no book but the Bible, no author- 
ity but the divine”; “In faith unity, in opinions liberty, in all things charity” 
and “Not the only Christians, but Christians only.” By this time Walter 
Scott’s famous five-finger exercise, of faith, repentance, baptism, remission 

14. Idem, pp. 36, 321. 

15. Idem, p. 172. 

16. Idem, pp. 184-186. 

17. II Corinthians 5:20. 

18. Cf. Christian System, pages 134, 329. 

19. Most of these slogans were coined during the period of beginnings, but found their most 
fervent, if not sometimes fanatic, espousal in the preaching and writings of the early middle period. 

20. P. H. Welshimer, Concerning the Disciples (Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Com- 


pany, 1935), chap. xxvi, “Have We Outgrown the Plea?” pp. 143 ff.; and his tract, The New 
Testament Church; The Standard Publishing Co., about 1910. 
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of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, had become a seven-pronged weapon 
of evangelistic assault: faith, repentance, confession and baptism, bringing 
remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and eternal life. Dominated 
by a passionate conviction of mission and regarding themselves as a ““move- 
ment,” the Disciples of the early-middle period refused to admit any pos- 
sible resemblance to a denomination and referred to themselves as a 
“brotherhood” or “communion.” 

While the first half of the middle period was characterized by an un- 
relenting literal, almost legalistic, interpretation of the Bible, under the 
impact of historical and critical scholarship that attitude underwent marked 
modification. Shortly the emphasis shifted to a fierce loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, and the Disciples came to take a kind of possessive claim, like a 
monopolistic right, as the chosen and approved people of our Lord. Almost 
pathetic was their clutching at such tributes to Jesus as John Oxenham’s 
poem, Credo. It seemed impossible to many loyal Disciples that any but 
one of their own could have written the impressive lines, 


Not what, but Whom, I do believe 
That in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give;— 
Not what, but Whom! 
For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And His full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive.” 

Loyalty to Christ meant being his chosen and dependable witnesses, 
both to the unsaved in a ministry of reconciliation and to the divided church 
as ambassadors of unity, although the former evangelistic proclamation 
came to predominate and the latter emphasis on unity was less and less 
pronounced. This profound conviction about loyalty to Jesus Christ was 
evident in every aspect of the public worship of the congregations. 

Growing importance was attached to the sermon as the declaration of 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, “the power of God for salvation.” It 
proclaimed “Jesus Christ and him crucified.”** One of my own earliest 
memories in connection with the church building which was the church of 
my parents, one growing out of the Walter Scott revival in the Western Re- 
serve, was the neatly painted admonition on the arching wall behind the pul- 
pit, “Preach the Word.”** To preach the Word “without fear or favor” 
was manifest loyalty to Jesus Christ. As Disciples of Christ believed, so 
they worshiped. 


21. John Oxenham, Bees in Amber (New York: American Tract Society, 1913). Used by 
permission. 

22. Romans 1:16. 

23. I Corinthians 2:2b. 

24. II Timothy 4:2a. 
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Then there was the evangelistic commission which Disciples believed 
they had received from Christ, and loyalty to him meant no evasion of this 
responsibility. The seriousness with which this conviction was held is seen 
in the fact that no sermon was concluded without a “gospel invitation” to 
accept Jesus Christ or to take membership in his church. No matter what 
the theme of the sermon—the divinity of Jesus Christ or the duty of prayer, 
“First Principles,” or an exposition of I Corinthians 13 or of Psalm 23— 
the sermon closed with what came to be said by rote: “If there is one pres- 
ent who will accept Jesus Christ as his personal Savior, or take membership 
with this church by letter or statement, let him come forward while we stand 
and sing; let us stand and sing.” Then followed immediately, with only 
a chord for the opening note, the “invitation hymn.” The hymn was of a 
distinctive type, having no bearing on the sermon just preached, but directed 
to one purpose: a response to the “gospel invitation.” Some of the hymns 
most widely used were “Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling,” “Just as I 
am, without one plea,” “Jesus is tenderly calling thee home,” “Almost per- 
suaded now to believe,” “Whosoever will may come,” and “Come, sinner, 
come.” Whether or not there was anyone present in the congregation who 
might respond to it, the invitation was always extended, and most generally 
by the ritualistic formula just given. This was the celebration in worship 
of the basic belief of the Disciples; the indispensable invitation celebrated 
the deeply graven conviction Disciples held about their evangelistic mis- 
sion and their loyalty to Jesus Christ who had so charged them. 

A peculiarity connected with the invitation as an unvarying part of 
worship and which would positively identify the congregation as one of the 
Disciples’ was the practice of the preacher, as he started his sermon, even 
before giving its text, to announce the invitation hymn to be sung at the con- 
clusion of the message. Again a nearly universal ritual was followed: 
“The invitation hymn at the close of the sermon will be number such and 
so; let us turn to it in our books now and hold the place so we may sing it 
then without further announcement. My text is thus and thus. . . .” 

Again, loyalty to Jesus Christ found expression in public worship by 
the use of the “Good confession.”*” This confession of faith was not a 
creed recited by the congregation, but was an adaptation of the Petrine af- 
firmation, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,”** rephrased into 
a question and directed to those who responded to the invitation, “Do you 
believe with all your heart that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
and do you accept him as your personal Savior.” 


25. See I Timothy 6:13b. 

26. Matthew 16:16, King James version. 

27. In the later period the question has been rephrased again, after this fashion: “Do you 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God; and do you accept him as your Lord 
and Savior?” Cf. G. Edwin Osborn, Christian Worship: A Service Book (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1953; 2nd edition 1958), p. 41. 
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A fourth evidence of the Disciples’ feeling of loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
which was celebrated in worship, was their practice of immersion-baptism. 
This, they believed, was “in primary obedience” to the command of Jesus 
Christ to “make disciples,”** and in conformity with his apostles’ teaching 
“for the remission of . . . sins, and . . . the gift of the Holy Spirit.”” In 
their administration of the ordinance they ingeniously joined the instruction 
in Acts to baptize “in the name of Jesus Christ” with the command in the 
“Great Commission”: “Baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” in their baptismal formula. It said: “By 
the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ [i.e., “in His name”] in whom you 
have confessed your faith, I baptize you, John Doe, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” The hymns used 
at the baptismal service were standard: “O happy day that fixed my choice,” 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” “Ring the bells of heaven, there is 
joy today,” and “Rock of ages.” So the Disciples believed; so the Dis- 
ciples worshiped. 


The same held true with the Disciples’ observance of the communion. 
This commemoration of the Lord Jesus Christ was an act of obedience and 
loyalty to him who had commanded, “This do in remembrance of me.”” 
The word, “This do,” was regarded as the command; “in remembrance” 
they interpreted as being a representation (or memorial) of Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death, even as it was a reminder of his presence with his people,” 
eating and drinking it anew with them “in his Father’s kingdom.”” 


The weekly observance of the communion was looked upon as an ever 
precious recurring opportunity for personal reconsecration to Jesus Christ 
and as the time for a public renewal of the Christian’s loyalty to his Master. 
The observance, from which no Christian was excluded if he wished to com- 
mune, no matter what his denominational affiliation, likewise became a cele- 
bration of the Disciples’ witness to the unity of all the people of God. There 
could be no debarring from the family table by any other than the divine 
Parent. 

Both ordinances, baptism and the communion, were an integral part of 
the worship practices of the Disciples as regular celebrations of the central 
facts of the gospel. Both proclaimed the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as well as the worshipers’ loyalty to him in a two-fold mission of 
evangelism and Christian unity. Baptism made a devoted as well as cata- 
clysmic demonstration of the convert’s acceptance of the basic gospel mes- 
sage, and the communion expressed his continuing loyalty to his Lord and 


28. Matthew 28:19. 

29. Acts 2:38. 

30. I Corinthians 11:24, K.J.V. 
31. Matthew 18:20. 

32. Matthew 26:29; Mark 14:25. 
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Savior. Each ordinance suggested w.ih clear simplicity to the Disciples the 
early possibility of Christian union. 

Practical changes were made in worship practices during the middle 
period. Whereas previously the Sunday morning service lasted from two 
to three hours, the time was gradually reduced to an hour or a little more 
to give time for an innovation called the Sunday school. The establishment 
of Sunday schools, the acquisition of a resident ministry, the erection of 
church buildings and in the case of the more affluent congregations the 
equipping of them with pipe organs and trained choirs all contributed to 
uncritical adaptations and elaborations of the Sunday morning service, as 
Disciples strove to keep up with their religious neighbors. 

For example, during the first half of this period the usual order of 
worship included a hymn of praise, prayer, and a Scripture reading as the 
basis for the sermon which followed at a later point. Then came the an- 
nouncements, an anthem by the choir, followed by the sermon and the invi- 
tation hymn. The service was climaxed with an observance of the com- 
munion, the offering, and the benediction. The offering and anthem were 
innovations over the preceding period, the former made necessary to meet 
financial expenses incurred by having an employed ministry and the upkeep 
of a building, the latter made possible by the introduction of the choir and 
commending itself as desirable among a people whose cultural appreciation 
was growing with the fast developing West. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century another modification 
of worship practice was introduced to meet a practical situation; though a 
radical change, it was not long in being generally adopted across the brother- 
hood. That innovation moved the communion service and offering from 
the closing, climatic location in the service to a place just before the an- 
them and sermon, thus giving the sermon the meaningful position in the 
order of the day.** The reason for this change was to try to break a habit 
that was developing among a great many people, the practice of leaving 
right after the sermon and thus missing the communion. Disciples could not 
get away from their conviction of the supreme importance of the com- 
munion, and in order to preserve it as a vital and significant part of the 
weekly morning worship they would even move it to an anticlimactic place. 

Also about this time more attention was given the opening part of the 
service. There was commonly introduced a musical prelude. The service 
proper began with the Doxology, the choir leading the congregation in the 
singing of it, and an invocation closing with the Lord’s Prayer. After these 
in the revised order there came the Scripture reading, the pastoral prayer, 
announcements, a communion hymn, communion and offering (frequently 


33. Also to save time both bread and wine were now distributed together to the congregation 
rather than in the sequence of two separate servings as formerly. 
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called ‘the collection”), then an anthem, the sermon, the invitation hymn, 
and the benediction.” Disciples were refining some of their practices in 
public worship, but it remained true: as the Disciples believed, so the Dis- 
ciples worshiped. 


W orship in the Present 


As in the past, so currently (1940, onwards) the public worship of the 
Disciples is a celebration of present convictions. For one thing, practices 
not found in the worship of the Disciples in the two earlier periods, though 
more or less common among denominational churches at that time, are now 
used without question, apology, or embarrassment. These practices include 
such items as unison prayers, litanies, and responsive readings involving the 
congregation, as read sermons and prepared prayers by ministers, as chants 
and choral responses by choirs, and as introits, antiphons, and collects by 
choir, minister, and congregations. This liturgical shift, gradually and not 
always with a comprehension of its implications by some congregations 
making it, indicates a change in the basic thinking of the Disciples, and 
consequently is entirely appropriate in their worship. 

First, consciously or unconsciously, the shift acknowledges that most 
Disciples regard themselves as a denomination among other denominations, 
and are willing to practice usages found significant by others. 

Secondly, the shift on the part of the Disciples evidences a continuing 
sense of mission for Christian unity, but less assurance as to exact means 
by which it can be accomplished, and an increasing interest and participa- 
tion in ecumenical enterprises. The easy use in public worship of materials 
whose spiritual validity has been experienced by other worshiping groups 
for centuries underscores the significance of their shift in worship practices. 


A third meaning of the shift means that Disciples are acquiring a new 
concept about the worshiping church, or are reviving and clarifying an idea 
glimpsed by their founding fathers. It is that the worshipers are more than 
a group of individuals engaged separately in their respective private wor- 
ship in a public service, but that they comprise a community, “the people 
of God,” collectively offering their united praise and devotion to him. A 
corporate body requires some type of corporate expression; in public wor- 
ship unison and responsive items perform that function. 

Fourth, the implications of these gradually introduced innovations 
mark the presence of a self-conscious scholarship on the part of the ministry 
which the rank and file of Disciples’ members may not appreciate or even 
comprehend. Biblical and historical criticism, aided by a new emphasis on 
biblical theology, have contributed to a more virile type of biblical preach- 


34. While this was the general order, specific items like the place of the announcements and 
number of hymns used may have been changed somewhat by different congregations and ministers. 
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ing; this in turn has required a more consistent setting of worship within 
which it is proclaimed, and such worship practices give promise of a new 
day when the membership at large will be more theologically articulate. 


A typical order for a Sunday morning service in this current period 
opens with an instrumental prelude, call to worship, hymn of praise, invo- 
cation, Lord’s Prayer and a choral response (or, following the prelude, a 
processional hymn and introit). Then come the Scripture lesson or les- 
sons (often both an Old Testament and New Testament reading, or readings 
from Psalm, Epistle, and Gospel), the pastoral prayer and choral response, 
with the communion hymn and service next, then the offertory call, music, 
presentation, and anthem. After these are the sermon concluding with a 
prayer, the invitation to discipleship, a hymn of commitment, reception of 
new members, and the benediction, often followed by a choral response; 
then the postlude. Other music than what I have mentioned is frequently 
used—as additional hymns and anthem, a solo, and organ selections. These 
vary from congregation to congregation and occur at different but appropri- 
ate places in the particular service to express meditation and prayer, af- 
firmation, fellowship, or dedication. 

A kind of liturgical awareness, at first confused and uncomfortable, 
then later more critical, clear, and articulate, began to stir among the Dis- 
ciples fairly early in the present century. A trilogy of books about that 
time excited their interest; among them were Hugh Hartshorne’s Manual for 
Training in Worship,” Art and Religion by Von Ogden Vogt,** and Reality 
in Worship by Dean Willard E. Sperry.*’ Then in 1927 W. S. Lockhart, a 
Disciple, published his The Ministry of Worship. These books sought 
to analyze the content and flow of a worshiper’s consciousness during an 
experience of worship, and then to suggest principles by which an order of 
worship could be arranged which would give expression to the experience, 
or (if it were not yet present) encourage or even induce it. In some in- 
stances the actual recommended order of worship was given. Theologian 
that he was, Alexander Campbell had recognized the soundness of this kind 
of psychological procedure, writing as early as 1839: “In the public assem- 
bly the whole order of worship ought to do justice to what is passing in the 
minds of all the worshipers.” 

For fifteen years or so, following the publication of Dr. Lockhart’s 
book, Disciples’ ministers, working largely independently of one another, 
did a great deal of experimenting with the order and content of their serv- 

35. (New York: Scribners, 1915). 

36. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921). 

37. (New York: Macmillan, 1925). 

38. (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1927). Also this same year the Rev. J. R. P. 
Sclater gave the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale Divinity School under the title, 


The Public Worship of God (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1927). 
39. A. Campbell, The Christian Sytsem, p. 301. 
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ices of public worship. Some did this against a background of liturgical 
history and practice with a feeling for the fitting as applied to the life and 
thought of the Disciples of Christ. For others the experimenting consisted 
more in the adornment of their services with borrowed liturgical materials, 
like so many newly-installed gadgets, under the theory that the Episcopal, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Lutheran churches from which the items came ought 
to know from long years of experience what is best and most effective in 
services of public worship. 

In 1940 the newly functioning Home and State Missions Planning 
Council under the chairmanship of the late Dr. O. L. Shelton, reflected the 
growing feeling across the brotherhood for some intelligent direction in and 
more uniform practice as to worship procedures, consistent with the heritage 
and doctrinal position of Disciples. Consequently they appointed an edi- 
torial committee charged with producing “a manual on worship.”*’ After 
a dozen or more years of continuous work by the committee, with semi- 
annual reviews by the Local Church Life Committee and the executive com- 
mittee of the Home and State Missions Planning Council, the Christian 
Board of Publication published in 1953 Christian Worship: A Service Book, 
in appearance, format, and arrangement similar to Christian Worship: A 
Hymnal, and designed as a companion volume to it. 

It was not the intention to establish new forms of worship by the pub- 
lication of Christian Worship or to impose upon the Disciples set orders 
of worship. Rather, the purpose was to coordinate and make available 
practices already fairly common throughout the denomination with the hope 
that there would be less striking diversity among the churches in the ex- 
perience and acts of public worship. The editorial committee studied the 
forms and services most generally used with respect to five norms: (1) ac- 
knowledged psychological insights, (2) the traditions and doctrinal posi- 
tions of the Disciples, (3) the history of the church at large, (4) sound 
principles of liturgy, and (5) the basic theological assumptions that under- 
lie all Christian worship. 

On the basis of the first norm, that of the psychological description of 
what happens as one worships, the typical order of worship used by many 
churches among the Disciples, as previously outlined,“* was adjudged sound 
with one exception: the position of the communion service, especially in 
view of its theological import. (To this matter I shall return later.) Grow- 
ing out of its study, including its application of the five norms, the editorial 
committee delineated the four acts of public worship as an Act of Rever- 
ence, an Act of Fellowship, an Act of Dedication, and an Act of Renewal. 
A discussion appears in the introductory section of Christian Worship: A 

40. The first committee: G. Edwin Osborn, chairman, Irvin Lunger, and Harold F. Humbert; 


later the first two were its only members. 
41. See page 206. 
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Service Book, entitled “The Pattern for Services of Christian Worship.” 
These four acts of reverence, fellowship, dedication, and renewal celebrate 
the sequence of movements in an experience of worship, representing suc- 
cessively the attitude of reverence, the awareness of fellowship, the attitude 
of devotion, and the sense of empowerment. 

Doctrinally, the order seems to celebrate the traditional position of the 
Disciples. It gives opportunity for both formal and free expressions in the 
various items of public prayers and readings from the Scriptures. It places 
significant emphasis on both the sermon and the communion in their op- 
tional location in the service, with either position well designed for the 
worship of God through Jesus Christ, and for the exaltation of Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, and thus for celebrating their two-fold com- 
mission as evangelists of reconciliation to the lost and as advocates of 
Christian unity to a divided church. 

To accord with the long history of the church at large, however, Chris- 
tian Worship: A Service Book recommends that the communion rather than 
the sermon close the service. Also with respect to the longer history of the 
church, the typical order of Disciples was found to violate the universal 
practice of Christendom which made the Communion service follow after 
the offering. So in the Service Book the committee reversed these two items 
to their older and historical place in the order of worship; and it is gratify- 
ing to learn how generally the churches are conforming to this suggestion. 
It is likely that the churches are learning that they erred theologically, too, 
in this reversal of the positions which resulted when the fathers began tak- 
ing their contributions for the poor after observing the Communion and 
thus set the pattern for the offering as climactic to the Lord’s Supper. Such 
an order seems to say that man is self-sufficient. God died for us, but now 
we will pay him for doing so! Some ministers used to itnroduce the offer- 
ing with some such statement as the following: “Now that we have remem- 
bered God’s offering for us in giving his Son, let us make our offering to 
him by bringing our gifts to his altar.” 

Another error and a far more subtle spiritual peril resided in the loca- 
tion of the offering as climactic to the Lord’s Supper. Usually the offer- 
ings were collected by the deacons, the same men who had distributed the 
sacred emblems of bread and wine to the congregation. Often a number of 
these men—the “pillars” of the church—were also the economic pillars of 
the community. Is it strange that some of the worshipers felt that the dis- 
pensers of God’s grace had come to collect payment for it? The procedure 
was even looked upon as a kind of recognition of certain indispensable in- 
stitutions for the comfortable ongoing of the community—the First National 
Bank, the First Christian Church. Such a secularization of the communion, 


42. Pp. 3-7. 
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to make an opportunity for the exaltation of its administrators over against 
its beneficiaries, was capable of spiritual peril, as it engendered religious 
pride in the hearts of the favored few in privileged positions as members of 
the board of directors or of the official board. And it also incited envy or 
resentment among many in the congregation who were in positions to be ex- 
ploited religiously or economically, or both. 

Liturgically, the pattern for the order of worship, recommended by the 
service book is consistent with the six basic principles of worship enunciated 
by Jesus and Paul: Christian worship must be (i) intelligible, or under- 
standable,** (ii) constructive, or edifying, for the upbuilding of Chris- 
tians,“* (iii) beautiful, or consistent and fitting, or “decent,” (it is hard to 
translate the Greek word euschemonos which has in it the idea of charm and 
of being aesthetically apt),*° (iv) orderly,“* (v) genuine, real or sincere, 
with nothing artificial or of pretense,*’ and (vi) spiritual.“ 

The charge has been made that Christian Worship: A Service Book is 
deficient in that it bases its recommended services altogether upon a psy- 
chological analysis and ignores any theological implications. The charge 
is, of course, erroneous, since the editorial committee made theological 
soundness one of the five essential norms to which the services should con- 
form. To an examination of the theological basis of Christian worship and 
its implications for Disciples of Christ we next proceed. 


’- - + 


LET US PRAY. Eternal God, before whose face ever stream the 
affairs of men; accept our thanks for the rich heritage bequeathed to 
us by our fathers in the faith, and enable us to preserve and use this 
priceless treasure for the exaltation of the church and to thy glory; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


. I Corinthians 14:9. 

. I Corinthians 14:3, 26. 

. I Corinthians 14:40. 

. Idem. 

. John 4:23-24, 

. Idem; also I Corinthians 14:15; Romans 12:1. 
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4. Worship is Theologically Grounded 


LET US PRAY. Eternal Spirit, who callest to our spirits as deep 
calls to deep; clarify our minds, sensitize our hearts, and help us to 
have responsive wills, that we may better understand thy intent for us 
and may more eagerly give ourselves to thy purpose; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

' - - 


For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he comes.* 


WORSHIP is theologically grounded. Christian worship is the cele- 
bration of Christian theology. Here, once more, is the glory of Christian 
worship. As we enter the sanctuary and the import of our precious faith 
unfolds in ever richer meaning we want to make grateful acknowledgment 
of our insights. “In his temple all cry, ‘Glory!’ ” 

While the liturgical practice of any one communion celebrates its heri- 
tage and doctrines which are dear to it, Christian worship is more than a 
provincial or denominational exercise. In common with all our fellow 
believers, we celebrate in worship the basic faith of all Christians in the 
nature and character and acts of God. Christian worship celebrates Chris- 
tian theology. 

It is true that Disciples of Christ have tried to develop an order of 
worship that can adequately parallel the worshiper’s state and flow of con- 
sciousness while he is in communion with God.* But Disciples certainly do 
not believe that the experience of communion with God is only a psycho- 
logical process! The state of consciousness during worship is a spiritual 
experience; it is a response to the initiating presence of God. The wor- 
shiper is aware of this experience, sometimes quite distinctly, at other times 
only vaguely. When he engages in certain acts of worship it is to induce a 
clearer awareness of the experience and to give the experience concrete ex- 
pression. That is what the order of worship is designed to do. The reality 
of the spiritual experience, or its possibility, and not merely the state and 
flow of consciousness which registers it, is the point of celebration. 

As the worshiper recognizes God’s continuing activity and is involved 
in it, he cannot remain passive. He makes an active response to the gracious 
acts of God. In public worship he goes through many phases of activity. 
He is receptive. He becomes expectant. He listens; he participates; he re- 
sponds. The worshiper bows; he prays. The worshiper stands; he offers 


1. I Corinthians 11:26. 
2. G. Edwin Osborn (ed.), Christian Worship: A Service Book (St. Louis: Christian Board 


of Publication, 1953), pp. 3-11. 
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praise. He confesses; he communes; he adores. This experience which is 
common to all Christians, we all celebrate by acts of worship which transcend 
denominational peculiarities. Hence we find similar practices among all 
worshiping bodies. “We give thanks to thee, O God; we give thanks; We 


call on thy name and recount thy wondrous deeds.”” 


The various “Acts of Worship” in which a worshiper engages in a 
service of public worship, as one act follows another, not only induce the 
spiritual experience of worship and give it expression—celebration, we have 
called it—but these acts of worship also testify to his faith in the God he 
worships. His acts of public worship give concrete expression to the the- 
ology of the worshiper. Let us now examine for their theological ground- 
ing the four acts of worship—the Act of Reverence, the Act of Fellowship, 
the Act of Dedication, and the Act of Renewal. 


The Act of Reverence 


The Act of Reverence, with which a service of public worship begins, 
is theologically grounded. The Act of Reverence is the worshipers’ re- 
sponse to a living, acting God and celebrates the belief of the worshipers in 
a living, ever-present God who is good. God’s goodness is revealed by his 
continuous activity as Creator, Provider, and Redeemer. Man, the creature, 
worships and bows in reverence before his Creator; he kneels before the 
Lord, his Maker, acknowledging, “It is he that made us and not we our- 
selves.”* Man, the recipient of everything he has, cries, “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul,” to him who crowns him with steadfast love and mercy,’ and be- 
stows upon him benefits that only God, and never man, can give.” Man, 
graciously saved from the doom which his sin and rebellion had decreed, 
bows in adoration before God his Deliverer, crying, “Gracious is the Lord 
and righteous; our God is merciful. . . . When I was brought low, he 
saved me. . . . [He] delivered my soul from death.”’ He “forgives all 


[my] iniquity.” 
As man, the worshiper, believes about the goodness of God and is 
moved to awe in contemplation of it, so in an act of reverence he celebrates 


that belief, and in celebrating it induces the experience. As he recalls the 
invitation of Jesus Christ, “Where two or three are gathered in my name, 


3. Psalm 75:1. 

4. Psalm 100:3, margin. 

5. Cf. Psalm 103:1, 4b-5a. 
6. Cf. Psalm 103:2; 67:6-7. 
7. Psalm 116:5, 6b, 8a. 

8. Psalm 103:3a. 

9. Matthew 11:28. 
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there am I in the midst of them,””* and, “I am with you always,””* there 
comes upon the worshiper an awareness of God’s presence, and in this 
joyous realization he wants to confess, “Even before a word is on my 
tongue, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. . . . Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? . . . I praise thee, 
for thou art fearful and wonderful. “Wonderful are thy works!”** God’s 
presence is the reality which inspires reverence and is the object of it. God’s 
continuing acts of goodness and righteousness lay their exacting moral 
claims upon the conscience of the worshiper who bows in adoration, crying, 
“O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! . . . To him 
be glory forever.”** In humility and penitence he laments, in the presence 
of God’s searching judgments, “I do not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate. . . . For I do not do the good I want, but the evil that I do not 
want is what I do.”** Hopefully he pleads, “Wretched man that I am! Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?”*’ Then still in the presence of 
God and believing in his redemptive mercy, the worshiper sings, “Thanks 


be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 


So the Act of Reverence celebrates by call to worship and hymn of 
praise, by invocation and response (or by an introit), our basic faith in the 
continuing, creative, providential, and redemptive activity of God who is 
goodness and holiness and righteousness, even as the act gives concrete ex- 
pression to the attitude of reverence engendered by that conviction. As we 
believe, so we worship. 


The Act of Fellowship 
Secondly, the Act of Fellowship, with which the service of public 


worship continues, is theologically grounded. This act is both response to 
God’s parental activity and celebration of the worshiper’s belief about God’s 
character and activity as Father. God the Father calls his children into the 
association of his spiritual family, the church of the living God.” “As a 
father pities his children, so the Lord pities those who fear him.”* Parent- 
ally concerned over his children’s frailties and limitations,” God draws 
them into a fellowship for which he ever yearns. Jesus reminded, “If you 
who are evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more 

12. Matthew 18:20. 

13. Matthew 28:19a. 

14. Psalm 139:4, 7, 11. 

15. Romans 11:33a, 36b. 

16. Romans 7:15b, 19. 

17. Romans 7:24. 

18. Romans 7:25a. 

19. Cf. I Timothy 3:15. 


20. Psalm 103:13. 
. Psalm 103:14. 
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will your Father who is in heaven give good things to those who ask him?” 
Jesus was speaking about prayer, which he likened to the way a child con- 
fides with his parent and the way the parent responds. The incident, as 
recorded in the Gospel of Luke, makes all the more significant our Lord’s 
meaning about the association of parent and child. Jesus was using the 
metaphor of a family circle. Within the family fellowship a child freely 
tells his highest hopes to his parent and the parent shares his deepest desires 
for his children. Similarly in such communion the divine Parent gladly 
bestows upon his children the character and quality of his life. “How much 
more will the heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him?” 


So, the great apostle noted, “([We] have received the spirit of sonship.” 
“When we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it is the Spirit himself bearing witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then heirs of 
God and fellow heirs with Christ.” 


As man, the worshiper, became aware of his deliverance by the saving 
act of God and so was subdued to reverence and overjoyed in gratitude, so 
he now grows quiet; he is receptive, and thus responsive, to God’s concerned 
desires as a child is to those of good parents. In return, man, the child of 
God, is able to commune with God his Father in a giving-and-receiving fel- 
lowship like that of a family. God affirms this relationship in his gracious 
words: “So shall my word be that goes forth out of my mouth, . . . for 
you shall go out in joy.”” The child of God concurs by way of simple 
prayer, as Jesus “said to them, ‘When you pray, say: “Father.”’”* The 
relationship within the human family circle is a mutual one between parents 
and children. Distressed or elated with the events of the day, discouraged 
in spirit or enthusiastic, members of the family gather for the evening meal 
and find in the solidarity of the home’s fellowship confidence in each other, 
faith and affection and understanding. That each is concerned for the 
others strengthens mutual trust, renews common purpose, and makes firmer 
the bond of brotherhood. This combined faith of the believing family 
undergirds and enlivens the weakening faith of any one member. The fam- 
ily fellowship implies on the parents’ part duties, discipline, privileges, 
plans, and ethical guidance. On the part of the children the relationship 
means cooperation, sharing, concern for one another, and the acceptance 
by each of his part in the father’s plans. So it is in the divine family. 


We share each other’s woes, 


Each other’s burdens bear, 


22. Matthew 7:11. 

23. Luke 11:13. 

24. Romans 8:15b-17a. 
25. Isaiah 55:1la, 12a. 
26. Luke 11:2. 
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And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear.”’ 


Consider, for example, the responsibility of responding to parental 
discipline within the relationship of the divine family, the church at wor- 
ship. “Have you forgotten the exhortation which addresses you as sons?— 
‘My son, do not regard lightly the discipline of the Lord, nor lose courage 
when you are punished by him. For the Lord disciplines him whom he 
loves, and chastises every son whom he received.’”** “The Lord has chas- 
tened me sorely, but he has not given me over to death.”” After due con- 
sideration—sometimes quite a while afterward—there comes the grateful 
realization that the discipline has been for our own good. “For the moment 
all discipline seems painful rather than pleasant; later it yields the peace- 
ful fruit of righteousness to those who have been trained by it.”*° Then we 
are able to say, “I thank thee that thou hast answered me and hast become 
my salvation.”” “I know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that in 
faithfulness thou hast afflicted me.”*” 


Or observe how often in our childhood we completely misunderstood 
the purposes of our parents. Then later—by a few hours or by several 
decades—in the fellowship of the family all at once it has become clear that 
a wise and beneficent father or mother has been dealing with us for our own 
good. Nor are we greatly otherwise in our spiritual ignorance. 


I cry aloud to God, 
aloud to God that he may hear me. 
In the day of trouble I seek the Lord; 
in the night my hand is stretched out... . 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak. .. . 
Has God forgotten to be gracious? 
Has he in anger shut up his compassion?** 


Where, before, have we heard such a cry of dereliction? ‘Abba, Father, all 
things are possible to thee; remove this cup from me; yet not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.”** “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”* 


In our spiritual distress, we, too, have understood the plaintive cry, 
“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou who leadest Joseph like a flock! . . . 
O Lord God of hosts, how long wilt thou be angry with thy people’s pray- 


27. John Fawcett, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” Cf. Christian Worship: A Hymnal (St. 
Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1941), # 476, stanza 3. 

28. Hebrews 12:5-6. 

29. Psalm 118:18. 

30. Hebrews 12:11. 

31. Psalm 118:21. 

32. Psalm 119:75. 

33. Psalm 77:1-9. 

34. Mark 14:36. 
35. Mark 15:34b. 
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ers?””** “If I had said, ‘I will speak thus,’ I would have been untrue to the 
generation of thy children. But when I thought how to understand this, it 
seemed to me a wearisome task, until I went into the sanctuary of God; then 
I perceived.”*’ In company with God’s people, the fellowship of his fam- 
ily, things look different. Now we can say with more assurance, “When I 
am afraid, I put my trust in thee. In God, whose word I praise, in God I 
trust without a fear.”** We can even plead within the family fellowship: 
“Restore us, O God of hosts; let thy face shine, that we may be saved!” 


Then with renewed confidence because of the sustaining strength of the 
family in the household of God, we acknowledge, “The Lord is near to the 
brokenhearted, and saves the crushed in spirit.”“° The example of Jesus, 
trusting implicitly in his father, is encouraging to us. “The hour is com- 
ing,” he said, “indeed it has come, when you will be scattered, every man 
to his home, and will leave me alone; yet I am not alone, for the Father is 
with me.” Even nailed to the cross he could say, “Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.”** So with firmer purpose and stronger confidence we 
cherish these moments of communion and fellowship in God’s family circle. 


We, too, can now testify, “I waited patiently for the Lord; he inclined to 
me and heard my cry. . . . He put a new song in my mouth, a song of: 
praise to our God.”** We say to our Father, 


I am continually with thee; 
thou dost hold my right hand. 
Thou dost guide me with thy counsel... . 
For me it is good to be near God; 
I have made the Lord God my refuge, 
that I may tell of all thy works.** 


Moreover, within God’s family circle, just as within the human home, 
there is instruction and counsel, and guidance. 


He established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel, 
which he commanded our fathers to teach their children; 
that the next generation might know them, 
the children yet unborn, 
and arise and tell them to their children, 
so that they should set their hope in God, 


36. Psalm 80:1, 4. 

37. Psalm 73:15-17. 

38. Psalm 56:3-4. 

39. Psalm 80:7. 

40. Psalm 34:18. 

41. John 16:32. 

42. Luke 23:46. 

43. Psalm 40:1, 3. 

44. Psalm 73:23, 24, 28. 
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and not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments.*® 
The sacrifice acceptable to God is a broken spirit; 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.*® 


There is no mistaking such sound counsel coming out of the home circle. 
Nor this: “I appeal to you therefore, brethren, [fellow-children], by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship.”* 


Recall further that one of the commonest as well as most pleasant ex- 
periences within the family fellowship is finding a welcome invitation to 
food and drink. In this aspect of the home there is also the spiritual counter- 
part. It belongs to the period of our fellowship with our Father. No 
sooner have we cried, “My soul thirsts for God, for the living God,” than 
the promise, “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for 
they shall be satisfied,” finds glad realization in the invitation, “Ho, every- 
one who thirsts, come to the waters; and he who has no money, come, buy 
and eat! Come, buy wine and milk without money and without price.”” 
Here is satisfaction! “So I have looked upon thee in the sanctuary... . 
My soul is feasted as with marrow and fat, and my mouth praises thee with 
joyful lips, when I think of thee . . . and meditate on thee.” Where 


else, than at our parents’ table, is there such free and glad welcome? 


So we come into a congregation of God’s church, which is his house- 
hold, collectively with our brothers and sisters in Christ, to commune with 
God in an Act of Fellowship. So we celebrate this phase of our worship. 
There in the midst of the family of God we hear our eternal Parent speak 
to us as the Bible is opened and read. “All scripture is inspired by God 


and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training 


in righteousness.””” 


There with the family of God we reply in prayer: 


O thou who hearest prayer! 
To thee shall all flesh come... 
Blessed is he whom thou dost choose and bring near, 


to dwell in thy courts! 
We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house.** 


45. Psalm 78:5-7. 
46. Psalm 51:17. 

47. Romans 12:1-2. 
48. Psalm 42:2. 

49. Matthew 5:6. 

50. Isaiah 55:1. 

51. Psalm 63:2a, 5-6. 
52. II Timothy 3:16. 
53. Psalm 65:2, 4. 
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Then in appreciation we testify: 


Come and hear, all you who fear God, 

and I will tell you what he has done for me. 
I cried aloud to him, 

and he was extolled with my tongue... . 
Truly God has listened; 

he has given heed to the voice of my prayer. 
Blessed be God, 

because he has not rejected my prayer 

or removed his steadfast love from me!** 


So the Act of Fellowship celebrates by Scripture lessons and by pas- 
toral prayer, by hymn of affirmation or choral response our basic faith in 
God the Father and in his continuing parental acts, even as our act of wor- 
ship gives concrete expression to the sense of communion with him into 
which we, his children, are called by our heavenly Father. 


The fellowship of kindred minds 

Is like to that above. 

Before our Father’s throne 

We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares.*® 


The Act of Dedication 


The service of public worship, which opens with an Act of Reverence 
and continues with an Act of Fellowship, moves on to an Act of Dedication. 
This act, likewise, is theologically grounded; it is the worshipers’ response 
to a loving, drawing God, and it celebrates the belief of the worshipers in 
God’s measureless love and its unremitting activity. 


“We love, because he first loved us.” “God is love.”” “By this 
we know love, that he laid down his life for us.” “In this is love. . . 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins.” “In 
this the love of God was made manifest among us, that God sent his only 
Son into the world, so that we might live through him.” “See what love 
the Father hath given us, that we should be called children of God; and 


so we are.” 


Love inspires love. A mother’s smile and loving baby-talk to her in- 
fant eventually draw from it an answering smile and a responding gurgle 


54. Psalm 66:16-20. 

55. Cf. 27, above, stanzas lb and 2. 
56. 1 John 1:19. 

57. 1 John 4:8b, 16b. 

58. 1 John 3:16. 

59. 1 John 4:10. 

60. 1 John 4:9. 

61. 1 John 3-1. 
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of delight. Genuine words of devotion from one’s life-mate open the flood 
gates of appreciative and tender expressions from the other. So our com- 


munion with God, listening to him, speaking with him, intensifies our 
spiritual awareness of the transcendent worth of his love and wrings from 4 
our heart not only love’s words but a desire and determination to respond i 


even more actively in love to his ceaseless acts of love. 


I love the Lord, because he has heard 
my voice and my supplications. 
Because he has inclined his ear to me, 
therefore I will call upon him as long as I live.®* 
Praise is due to thee, 
O God, in Zion; 
and to thee shall vows be performed, 
O thou who hearest prayer!®* ; 
What shall I render to the Lord ‘ 
for all his bounty to me? 
I will lift up the cup of salvation 
and call on the name of the Lord, 
I will pay my vows to the Lord 
in the presence of all his people.® 





ee ia al. > aaa: 


Such intensity of religious experience, of responding love to a loving 4 
Father—such a spiritual surge of devotion—makes crucially necessary 
some Act of Dedication that will adequately give it concrete expression. : 
The act must celebrate. Something more dramatic than words is required. | 
Beyond recited creed, or sung affirmation of faith—as impressive as are 
these gestures—love’s action is called for. We are impelled to an act of ; 
love in response to God’s continuous activity of love. So we have as the ; 
heart of this Act of Dedication the offertory. d 


This, I believe, is the theology of the offering. The offering of gifts 
of money as nearly represents dedicated life as any material thing now can 
do. Let us make no mistake about the offering. It cannot purchase favor ‘ 
from God. It can never be a payment for benefits received. The offering ‘ 
we bring is a humble and reverent attempt to speak our heart’s devotion and | 





to make a dedication of thanksgiving to God. Our offering speaks in a 
language transcending words; it is a holy gesture. 


The money that comprises the offering, taken from one’s pay check, is 
actually a share of the body, muscle, mind, and energy expended in one’s : 
daily work, for which the pay has been received. The dedication of a por- a 
tion of that pay check to the work of the church and the kingdom of God is | 
the dedication of that much of expended life. It is the presenting to God 

62. Psalm 116:1-2. 


63. Psalm 65:1-2b. 
64. Psalm 116:12-14. 
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of our “bodies as a living sacrifice, . . . which is [our] spiritual wor- 
ship.”” It is this, and it is more! 

The offering is the response of the worshiper to God’s call to holy vo- 
cation, whatever that calling is, and wherever it is. For the dedicated offer- 
ing, the worshiper’s gesture of love, is likewise the affirmation that all his 
labor, expended in the work-a-day world, has been done, though on behalf 
of a society in which we all are members, as to God himself. The per- 
formance of toilsome deed, by labor of body or skill of hand or creativity of 
mind, while for the mutual ongoing of the lives and affairs of one’s fellows, 
is truly for God himself who is still at work. 


The works of his hands are faithful and just; .. . 
Full of honor and majesty is his work.* 
I remember the days of old, 

I meditate on all that thou hast done; 

I must muse on what thy hands have wrought. 
I stretch out my hands to thee.®* 

As God’s continuing work is manifested to his servants and his glorious 
power to us, his children, we have a natural spiritual yearning to be like 
him in work. We want his approval upon our efforts. “Let the favor of 
the Lord our God be upon us, and establish thou the work of our hands up- 
on us, yea the work of our hands establish thou it.”** We desire not to fail 
our Lord’s expectations in the labor he has assigned us, “each with his 
work,””° and we hope we may merit some approval when “the Son of man is 
to come with his angels in the glory of his Father,” to “repay every man 
for what he has done.””” 

The example of our Lord Jesus Christ intensifies our desire to make a 
loving response in some meaningful act. Jesus’ many claims stir us to want 
to do similarly. ‘My Father is working still, and I am working,”” he de- 
clared, and again, “My food is to do the will of him who sent me, and to 
accomplish his work.”** We must work the works of him who sent us, 
while it is day; night comes, when no man can work.“ “The Father who 
dwells in me does his works.”** The matter of his work even went into our 
Lord’s prayers: “I glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” 

65. Romans 12:1-2. 
66. Cf. John 5:17. 
67. Psalm 111:7a, 3a. 
68. Psalm 143:5-6a. 
69. Psalm 90:17. 

70. Mark 13:34. 

71. Matthew 16:27. 
72. John 5:17. 

73. John 4:34. 

74. John 9:4. 


75. John 14:10. 
76. John 17:4. 
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We believe that “ each man’s work will become manifest; for the Day 
will disclose it, because it will be revealed by fire, and the fire will test 
what sort of work each one has done.”’ So the offering we make is our 
celebration that our work—all of it—is our vocation ever under the scrutiny 
of God. We believe that “God is not so unjust as to overlook [our] work 
and the love which [we] showed for his sake in serving the saints,” and 
that we may seek upon us as good workers the benediction, “Now may the 
God of peace . . . equip you with everything good that you may do his 
will, working in you that which is pleasing in his sight.” We say that 
dramatically in the Act of Dedication by presenting our offerings. 

Moreover, the presenting of even a portion of our work’s remuneration, 
as is true of the work itself, is ever a thank offering. It is a “spiritual wor- 
ship” inspired by “the mercies of God.” But never may our offerings be 
construed as a purchase price to secure God’s benefits, nor as payment for 
those received. “For by grace [we] have been saved through faith; and 
this is not [our] doing, it is the gift of God—not because of works, lest any 
man should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
for good works.”*° “When the goodness and lovingkindness of God our 
Savior appeared, he saved us, not because of deeds done by us in righteous- 
ness, but in virtue of his own mercy.”” Our love for God, called forth in 
worship by his prior love for us, requires more than mere words of appre- 
ciation to make them genuine and to celebrate our belief in that love. “Let 
us not love in word of speech but in deed and truth.”*” Forms of worship 
cannot take the place of life’s deeds, though forms are essential with the 
deeds to interpret both the deed and its motivation of love. The compas- 
sion expressed in a cup of cold water given,” a concern to minister to the 
Lord Jesus Christ who lives in any hungry, thirsty, ill-clad, sick child of 
our Father’s,“* any eager service rendered after the fashion of him who 
came “not to be served but to serve,” is holy service before God and worthy 
worship. “This is his commandment, that we should . . . love one another.” 

Such compassionate deeds and the belief inspiring them are incited and 
made acts of love, rather than mere responses of patronizing social pity, by 
love’s ritual in the sanctuary. Nothing less than a genuine act of love—in 
symbol before God in worship, in realistic deed on behalf of any child of 
God’s in life’s ordeals—can adequately respond to the loving activity of 

77. 1 Corinthians 3:13. 

78. Hebrews 6:10. 

79. Hebrews 13:20-21. 

80. Ephesians 2:8-10a. 

81. Titus 3:4-5. 

82. 1 John 3:18. 

83. Mark 9:41. 

84. Matthew 25:35-40. 


85. Matthew 20:28. 
86. 1 John 3:23. 
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God. “Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” 


So the Act of Dedication celebrates by the offertory our basic faith in 
the love of God. Our dedicated means, dedicated vocation, dedicated tal- 
ents (represented by music in the anthem or special number), with a prayer 
of dedication or chorale or doxology of praise, attempt in a dramatic ges- 
ture of love to speak our sacrifice of thanksgiving to God who so loved us 
“that he gave his only Son that whoever believes in him should not perish but 
have eternal life,”** and to his Son who entreated, “A new commandment I 
give to you, that you love one another; even as I have loved you, that you 
also love one another. By this all men will know that you are my disciples, 
if you have love for one another.” The offertory, as our Act of Dedica- 
tion, concretely expresses our deep devotion called forth by his love. 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.*° 


Or as the ancient hymnal puts it: 


I will sing of thy steadfast love, 
O Lord, for ever; 
with my mouth I will proclaim thy faithfulness to all generations. 


For thy steadfast love was established forever, 
thy faithfulness is firm as the heavens. 
Thou hast said, “I have made a covenant with my chosen one, 
I have sworn to... my servant.” ... 
Blessed be the Lord for ever! 
Amen and Amen!** 


As we believe about the transcendent love of God and so are moved to devo- 
tion, in an Act of Dedication we try to show our responding love; as we 
believe, so we worship. 


The Act of Renewal 


The fourth act of worship is an Act of Renewal, and it, too, is theo- 
logically grounded. This Act of Renewal, in which a service of public 
worship comes to its climax, is the response of the worshipers to the gracious 
activity of God and celebrates for them their belief in the far-reaching, re- 
deeming character of God and his continuing activity of grace. The sense 
of empowerment arising within the worshiper during Christian worship is 

87. 1 John 4:11. 


88. John 3:16. 

89. John 13:34-35. 

90. George Matheson: “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” Cf. Christian Worship: A Hym- 
nal #388. 

91. Psalm 89:1-3 52. 
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his realization of the imparted grace of God his Father. 

The worshiper believes that his iniquities, ignorance, and impotence 
ever doom him to inadequacy, frustration, and hopelessness. Whenever we 
stand in the presence of supreme goodness these deficiencies are the more 
accentuated. Moreover, we know that our best efforts cannot remedy them. 
But we also believe that God’s abundant grace answers our needs and does 
for us what we cannot do for ourselves. When we go aside from the world, 
deliberately turning to the place of God’s designated presence,” we an- 
nounce our belief that God is graciously acting to absolve our iniquity with 
his redemption, to enlighten our ignorance with his revelation, and to ener- 
gize our impotence by the power of the resurrection.» “Such is the con- 
fidence that we have through Christ toward God. Not that we are suf- 
ficient of ourselves to claim anything as coming from us; our sufficiency is 
from God . . . in the Spirit; for . . . the Spirit gives life.””* 

Take the inescapable remembrance of our iniquities. We know from 
painful experience that our own bankrupt, sin-ridden life finds no deliver- 
ance in anything we can do, ‘not having a righteousness of [our] own,” and 
that, without the intervention of God with “that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness from God that depends on faith,””** we are hopeless. 


Could my tears for ever flow, 
Could my zeal no languor know, 
These for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone; 
In my hand no price I bring; 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.®* 


“This is to the praise of his glorious grace which he freely bestowed on us 
in the Beloved. In him we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of our trespasses, according to the riches of his grace which he lavished 
upon us.”*’ Though we are in bondage to sin, God delivers us, for “God 
shows his love for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.””* 

Kirby Page has expressed this insight into the measureless, unremitting, 
suffering love of God in a striking way in his thought-provoking pamphlet, 
How Does God Deal with Evildoers? 


The cross was the will of God because the cross is God’s way of deal- 
ing with His children, His way of winning them to the life of love. The 
Eternal purpose can be accomplished only through the Divine method. 
The most brilliant revelation of this purpose is found in the attitudes and 


92. Matthew 18:20. 

93. Cf. George A. Buttrick, Christ and Man’s Dilemma (New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1946), Introduction: “Man’s Wickedness, Ignorance, Mortality,” pp. 13-29. 

94. II Corinthians 3:4-6. 

95. Phillippians 3:9. 

96. A. M. Toplady: “Rock of Ages,” (my source: see 90, above, #294). 

97. Ephesians 1:6-7. 

98. Romans 5:8. 
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actions of Jesus, and the clearest reflection of this method is seen in the 
cross of Christ. Communion and fellowship are the costliest of all ex- 
periences and must be purchased with a great price. Affectionate com- 
panionship cannot be compelled; it can only be won. So long as im- 
perfection and immaturity prevail, love will be accompanied by pain. 
And the holier the quality of love, the more poignant the suffering. 
“God so loved that He gave!”®® 


We agree with Kirby Page; God’s suffering love is our hope—our only 
hope—of having our sin’s problem solved. “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.”*** “This is not [our] own doing; it is the gift of 
God. For by grace [we] have been saved through faith.”*” God, alone, 
is redemption for our iniquities. This we must confess in worship. 

Or here is our ignorance. As it is with our sins, with which we our- 
selves are utterly helpless to deal, so it is with our abysmal ignorance about 
the vast mysteries of life and death, of pain and evil and tragedy. Until 
God steps into human life with his revelation all is confusing, if not mean- 
ingless. Our wisdom is foolishness in seeking to solve life’s riddles. “Has 
not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? . . . “God chose what is 
foolish in the world to shame the wise . . . so that no human being might 
boast in the presence of God. He is the source of [our] life in Christ 
Jesus, whom God made our wisdom, our righteousness and sanctification 
and redemption.”””” 

We believe that our great ignorance is met, if not answered, by God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ, and that our baffling problems about tragedy 
and evil, while not solved, are shown by means of the cross borne by God 
to be his eternal concern and suffering also. “For we walk by faith, not 
by sight.”"°* ‘* ‘What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived,’ . . . God has revealed to us through the Spirit.”"** We believe 
that never in our pride shall we understand, but that in faith and humility 
and by submission to the Spirit of God we shall come to know. “The un- 
spiritual man does not receive the gifts of the Spirit of God, for . . . he is 
not able to understand them.””*’ “And we impart this in words not taught 
by human wisdom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to 
those who possess the Spirit.’ 

In our own prideful dispositions it is hard to accept these spiritual 
facts about ourselves, yet in our better and humbler moments we are con- 

99. Kirby Page, How Does God Deal with Evildoers? (pamphlet, published by author, La- 
Habra, Calif., 1942), pp. 13-14. Used by permission of Mrs. Mary Alma Page. 

100. II Corinthians 5:19. 

101. Ephesians 2:8b, 8a. 

102. I Corinthians 1:20c, 27-30. 

103. II Corinthians 5:7. 

104, I Corinthians 2:9-10. 


105. I Corinthians 2:14. 
106. I Corinthians 2:13. 
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vinced that Paul’s way was the divine way, as he said, “My speech and my 
message were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and power, that your faith might not rest in the wisdom of men 
but in the power of God.”"*’ “The gospel which was preached by me is not 
man’s gospel, . . . but it came through a revelation of Jesus Christ.””” 
“For he has made known to us in all wisdom and insight the mystery of his 
will, according to his purpose which he set forth in Christ.”"*” We believe 
that the answers to our ignorance—ever more dark, foreboding, and deepen- 
ing with man’s increasing discoveries and advances of knowledge—are only 
in the wisdom of God, and that what we cannot know, or ever learn for our- 
selves, God reveals in his continuous gracious revelation; and we trustfully 
accept. 

Then there is our impotence. Our puny bouts with all the grim forces 
of our days eventually take us down in defeat. At last they overcome us, 
whether disease germ or nature’s rampaging elements, whether in crash of 
accident or breakdown of the body’s normal functioning or the mad violence 
of a fellow. Death awaits us. All our defiances of death are eventually of 
no avail; they only underscore our impotence. Sometimes we can force a 
postponement of the summons, but it is only a postponement for a later 
appointment. We may also slow down for a time the process of physical 
dissolution, but in the end death comes with imperious insistence. We are 
impotent; of ourselves we can do nothing. 

But what we cannot do for ourselves, we believe God is graciously 
doing for us. We trust him who is the Resurrection and the Life.” We 
believe, as proclaimed in the gospel, that Jesus Christ “was descended from 
David according to the flesh and designated Son of God in power according 
to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead, . . . through 
whom we have received grace”;'”* we believe that this gospel is “the power 
of God for salvation to every one who has faith”’;’’* we believe that “Christ 
has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen 
asleep,””’* and that “Just as we have borne the image of the man of dust, 
we shall bear the image of the man of heaven.”** “The dead shall be 
raised imperishable, and we shall be changed. . . . For this mortal nature 
must put on immortality.””° Our impotence is energized by God’s resur- 
rection power, redeeming us from mortality to immortality, from the course 
of the ever-perishing natural creation to that of imperishable spiritual crea- 

107. I Corinthians 2:4-5. 
108. Galatians 1:11. 

109. Galatians 1:9. 

110. John 11:25. 

111. Romans 1:3-5. 

112. Romans 1:16. 

113. I Corinthians 15:20. 


114. I Corinthians 15:49. 
115. I Corinthians 15:52, 53. 
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tures, from slaves of time to children of eternity. And when we come to 
worship it is to affirm that faith and to say, “Thanks be to God, who gives 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.””*”® 


This redemptive activity of God—through Jesus Christ our Lord in 
reconciling us sinners to God, in revealing the divine purpose to mankind, 
in rising from the grave in the power of the resurrection—is the heart of the 
gospel. It must be central in the preaching of the church, not merely for 
the sake of the proclamation, but for the spiritual empowerment of people 
which God graciously effects as they believe its message. This redemptive 
activity of God is the burden of the church’s sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, not for the sake of dramatically impressive ceremony, but 
as the place of encounter with God and as the concrete means for his im- 
partation of grace. Paul’s preaching of the gospel was just this. “For I 
delivered to you as of first importance what I also received” —that is revela- 
tion—“‘that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the Scriptures”—and 
that is redemption—‘‘that he was buried, that he was raised on the third 
day . . .”"’—that is the resurrection power of God. And Peter, in his 
sermon at Pentecost, announced: “Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you 
by God with mighty works and wonders and signs which God did through 
him in your midst, as you yourselves know”—revelation—“you crucified” 
—redemption—‘“but God raised him up”—resurrection.”* So the com- 
munion of the Lord’s supper was regarded as a proclamation of the gospel, 
“For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes.”"”* Similarly, baptism was a proclamation of 
the redemptive acts of God in the gospel: declaring the death and burial 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ,’*° as well as the submission of the convert 
in faith to the redemptive efficacy of God’s acts in Christ, “We know that 
our old self was crucified with him so that the sinful body might be de- 
stroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin,”’” but “consider [our- 
selves] dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus.”*” 


So we celebrate our faith in God’s empowering activity and our inner 
experience of his imparted grace—of revelation, of redemption, of resur- 
rection-living—by an Act of Renewal in public worship which proclaims 
that activity of God in sermon and sacrament. 


The Ministry of the Spirit 

The impartation of this empowering grace of God for the energizing 
of our spirits is the work of the Spirit of God, exercised both in the preach- 
ing of the gospel and in its sacramental portrayal. That fact has been 


116. I Corinthians 15:57. 117. I Corinthians 15:1-4. 118. Acts 2:22-24, 
119. I Corinthians 11:26. 120. Cf. Romans 6:3-4. 121. Romans 6:6. 
122. Romans 6:11. 
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declared in many of the scriptural references already cited but there are 
others. “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the 
truth.”*** The Spirit of God performs an indispensable ministry of for- 
giveness, enlightenment, and empowerment for the believer—that which the 
believer cannot do for himself, and that which, because of lack of faith, 
the world cannot discern. “The Father . . . will give you . . . the Spirit 
of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it neither sees him nor 
knows him; you know him for he dwells with you, and will be in you.” 


The Spirit confirms the forgiveness of our iniquities. John the Bap- 
tist declared: “I baptize you with water for repentance . . .; he will bap- 
tize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire”;'** and Jesus had instructed 
Nicodemus, “Unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.””’** On the day of Pentecost Peter announced: “Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’”””’ 
A little later Peter said more about the confirming work of the Spirit, “God 
exalted [Jesus] at his right hand as Leader and Savior, to give repentance 

. and forgiveness of sins. And we are witnesses to these things, and 
so is the Holy Spirit whom God has given to those who obey him.”’* God 
“saved us, not because of deeds done by us in righteousness, but in virtue of 
his own mercy, by the washing of regeneration and renewal in the Holy 
Spirit, which he poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Savior, 
so that we might be justified by his grace and become heirs in hope of 
eternal life.”’** “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set 
[us] free from the law of sin and death.””**° 

The Spirit confirms our forgiveness; He also enlightens our ignorance. 
Jesus promised, “He will teach you all things.” “It is the Spirit himself 
bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of God.”’* “Likewise 
the Spirit helps us in our weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we 
ought, but the Spirit himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep for 
words. And he who searches the hearts of men knows what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because the Spirit intercedes for the saints according to the will 
of God.”*** The Spirit of Truth imparts heavenly wisdom to supplement our 
earth-conditioned ignorance. Paul commends the Colossians for their love, 

123. John 16:13. 
124. John 14:16-17. 
125. Matthew 3:11. 
126. John 3:5. 

127. Acts 2:38. 
128. Acts 5:31-32. 
129. Titus 3:5-7. 
130. Romans 8:2. 
131. John 14:26b. 


132. Romans 8:16. 
133. Romans 8:26-27. 
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as they expressed it by sending Epaphras to him, who “has made known to 
us your love in the Spirit,’”*** “Now we have received . . . the Spirit which 
is from God. . . . And we impart this in words not taught by human wis- 
dom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those who pos- 
sess the Spirit.”"** The enlightening ministry of the Spirit makes more 
meaningful Paul’s blessing: “Now to him who is able to strengthen you 
according to my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery . . . be glory for evermore through Jesus 
Christ.””*** 


Just as the Spirit confirms our forgiveness and enlightens our ignor- 
ance, he imparts God’s power to overcome our impotence. The preaching 
of Jesus Christ, revealed by the Spirit of truth, is “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.”"*’ “For no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the 
Holy Spirit.”"** So also the Spirit is God’s gracious resurrection power on 
our behalf, as declared in the gospel about God’s Son, “who was designated 
Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection 
from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom we have received 
grace.”’*” For “if the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells 
in you, he who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will give life to your 
mortal bodies also through his Spirit which dwells in you.” “It is the 
Spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail; the words that I have spoken 
to you are spirit and life.”’* 

In discussing our dependence upon God and the ministry of his Spirit 
for any wisdom or redemptive grace Paul warns that no “human being” 
has any grounds whatever on which he “might boast”:'** God “is the source 
of [our] life in Christ Jesus, whom God made our wisdom, our righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption.”*** Our gospel has come to us “not 
only in word, but also in power and in the Holy Spirit.”"** So the familiar 
benediction unites the acts of grace and love inherent in the character of 
God with the work of the Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.**° 

So we believers come to worship to find in God the deliverance, wis- 
dom and new life which the Spirit imparts. We do this “when we assemble 
as a church,”’“* joining with one another in the unity of a bodily organism, 

134. Colossians 1:8. 

135. I Corinthians 2:12-13. 
136. Romans 16:25-27. 
137. I Corinthians 1:24. 
138. I Corinthians 12:3b. 
139. Romans 1:4-5a. 

140. Romans 8:11. 

141. John 6:63. 

142. I Corinthians 1:29. 
143. I Corinthians 1:30. 
144. I Thessalonians 1:5. 


145. Cf. II Corinthians 13:14. 
146. I Corinthians 11:18. 
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“by obedience to the faith”’*’ through the proclamation of the gospel, both 
by the word which is preached and by the sacramental portrayal of Christ’s 
death, burial, and resurrection “until he comes.”*** Here we find redemp- 
tion, revelation, and the risen life. It is “not that [we] have already ob- 
tained this”; rather our purpose is that [we] may know him and the power 
of his resurrection, and may share his sufferings, becoming like him in 
death, that if possible [we] may attain the resurrection from the dead.’ 
Here, as part of the corporate body of Christ, engaging collectively in its 
worship and through the ministry of the Spirit who bears witness with our 
spirit, we come to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent, and knowing, to have eternal life.’ 

The Act of Renewal celebrates our basic faith in the continuous, gra- 
cious acts of God as Revealer, Redeemer, and Giver of eternal life, as by 
sermon, by the communion of the Lord’s supper, and by our renewed com- 
mitments to his holy purposes we seek to give ourselves to them and to 
identify ourselves with his redemptive ministry, saying, “Here I am! Send 
me.” So also this act of worship gives concrete expression to our aware- 
ness of renewed spiritual forces which our heavenly Father has graciously 
bestowed upon us and climaxes the acts, whereby in reverence, fellowship, 
and dedication, we crown our utmost offerings to God, saying, 

Praise to God, immortal praise, 

For the love that crowns our days! 
Bounteous Source of ev'ry joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ! 
Yet to Thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise, 
And, when ev’ry blessing’s flown, 
Love Thee for Thyself alone.**? 

Then with the “peace of God, which passes all understanding,” pervad- 
ing our hearts and minds’ we leave the sanctuary, but carry with us the 
strength and beauty of the Lord which characterizes his holy place.** This 
is the beauty of holiness.**” This is the glory of Christian worship. 

LET US PRAY. To Him at loves us and has freed us from our 
sins by his blood and made us a kingdom, priests to his God and Father, 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.'® 

147. Romans 1:5; 6:17; 16:26. 
148. I Corinthians 11:26. 
149. Philippians 3:10-12. 


150. John 17:3. 
151. Isaiah 6:8b. 


152. Anna L. Barbauld, “Praise to God, Immortal Praise.” Cf. Christian Worship: A Hym- 


nal, #595, stanzas 1 and 4. 
153. Philippians 4:7. 
154. Psalm 96:6. 
155. Psalm 96:9a, King James Version. 
156. Revelation 1:5b-6. 
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5. Worship is Sacramental 


LET US PRAY. Assist us mercifully with thy help, O Lord God of 
our salvation; that we may enter with joy upon the meditation of those 
mighty acts, whereby thou hast given unto us life and immortality; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.* 

' - + 

For where two or three are gathered in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

' - + 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP is sacramental. That is its crowning glory. 
Up to this point we have not been ready to discuss the sacramental aspect of 
worship; to have done so would have distorted the objective concept of 
worship. Now a consideration of worship as sacramental is unavoidable 
and essential as a complement to the preceding studies. There are three 
observations to make: (i) the sacramental aspect of Christian worship, 
(ii) the nature and character of a sacrament, and (iii) specific acts of wor- 
ship that are sacramental. 


The Sacramental Aspect 


In considering the sacramental aspect of Christian worship, we begin 
with the subjective side of the reciprocal relationship between God and our- 
selves in worship, that of our receiving. Just as there is the objective phase 
in which in response to God’s nature and character we offer him our praise 
and penitence and devotion, so there is also in that relationship a God-man 
engagement in which we receive divine grace from God’s giving to us. In 
the experience and act of worship our spiritual needs and God’s available 
spiritual resources meet in a meaningful confluence. In the act of worship 
God’s grace intersects at the point of our helplessness. A face-to-face trans- 
action ensues in which divine concern overtakes the human situation and 
redemptive love performs its saving mission.* Here are realized the limit- 

1. The Book of Common Prayer (U.S.A.): Collect for Wednesday before Easter. 

2. Matthew 18:20. 

3. Originally I planned to entitle this lecture “Worship Is Encounter,” and to designate this 
face to face engagement as the encounter of God and man. Cf. Emil Brunner (Amandus W. Loos, 
translator), The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943). The trans- 
lator had difficulty rendering into English the German word Begegnung (which carries in its 
meaning both the meeting of two parties and the event or occurrence and significance of the 
meeting). While he decided on “Encounter” it was not with complete satisfaction. He re- 
marked that he used it (“encounter”) in the sense which Principal Cairns points out is becom- 
ing customary, namely, without any suggestion of hostility being implied” (p. 5). 

Brunner’s “Encounter” has to do with the total God-Man relationship involved in revelation 


and the incarnation, which is the story of the Bible (p. 48). The relationship in the “encounter” 
is reciprocal but not interchangeable: the relationship on God’s side is “primary, creative”; man’s 
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less implications of the promise, “Where two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.”* 


In nearly any group gathered for the worship of God are people en- 
gaged in life’s desperate and relentless struggles, each of whom stands in 
need of God’s immediate help. Almost any congregation will include such 


persons as these: 
A bereft soul for whom the heavens seem shut. 
A daughter who has sacrificed her future and chances of marriage to 


care for a widowed mother. 
A used-car salesman torn between the ethical requirements of the gos- 


pel and the demands of his employer to meet ruthless competition. 

Anxious parents who have not heard from an absent child for two 
months or more—a daughter gone to work in a distant city, a son drafted 
into military service and now in the Orient, the youngest of their family 


away in college. 
A clerk whose financial needs tempt him to filch from the cash register. 


A stenographer whose job depends on humoring the whims of an 


amorous boss. 
A man under cancer’s death sentence. 
A mother trying to rear her children respectably when they all know 


that their father has no regard for either decency or law. 
A family trying to live down a scandal that sent the oldest daughter 


to suicide. 


is “secondary” and consequent upon God’s initiative (p. 49). This “Divine-Human Encounter” 
described by Brunner is, I would say, that which makes possible later and further the “face-to- 
face meetings and transactions” between God and man which occur in Christian worship. 

James S. Stewart so uses “encounter”; he employs it in the title and discusses it in his lec- 
ture “Exposition and Encounter: Preaching in the context of Worship” (the ninth Joseph Smith 
Memorial Lecture, Overdale College; ENCOUNTER, Indianapolis, vol. 19, No. 2, 1958). However, 
the dictionaries fail to sustain the concept of a friendly or beneficent engagement in the word 
“encounter”; they always include in its meaning a suggestion of estrangement or opposition 
among the parties to the meeting: “a meeting usually with a hostile purpose; a combat or con- 
tention; a skirmish or struggle; a clash of opposing sides” each striving to conquer the other 
and gain the victory for selfs advantage. (Cf. Macmillan Modern Dictionary, 1939; Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 1951.) “Encounter” is a fit- 
ting word to describe the meeting of Elijah and Ahab (1 King 21:17-22) or of Paul and Felix 
(Act 24:24-25). But my conception of the face-to-face meeting of God and his people in worship 
is one in which God enters on the side of and in behalf of beleagured souls to help them turn 
their otherwise destined defeat and doom to victory. It is this kind of engagement: “Where two 
or three are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

While in a sense the meeting of God and worshiper results in judgment or salvation (as 
Donald G. Miller says of preaching; cf. Fire in Thy Mouth, Abingdon, New York, 1954; page 17) 
even in such instances God is not hostile toward his people. A better picture of the relationship 
is the one of Jesus on Easter night standing in the midst of his disciples who are about to be 
thrust forth into fierce encounters because of opposition to their faith. On that occasion he 
spoke “Peace,” and imparted the Holy Spirit. (Cf. John 20:19-20). Considering such results of 
God’s imparted grace to needy souls bowed in the worship I feel that “sacramental” is a_ bet- 
ter descriptive term for the face to face meeting than to designate the engagement as an “en- 


counter.” 
4. Matthew 18:20. 
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An investor whose profitable ventures have inflated his pride and made 
him careless with others’ trust. 

A physician under pressure to write narcotics prescriptions for a pa- 
tron to whom he is financially obligated. 

A trusted employee who for months has been embezzling from his firm. 

A high school youth torn between the license brashly advocated by his 
school’s social club and the standards for which he has stood as president 
of his church youth group. 

A deacon enamored of the new office girl and beginning to play the 
fool. 

A recently promoted vice-president in a mad scramble for further 
advances who begins to exploit his subordinates, forgetting that he was 
formerly one of them. 

A merchant seeing his little business, the work of half a life-time, now 
declining under terrific competition from chain stores which he cannot 
possibly meet. 

A social aspirant in whose heart envy and ambition have joined forces 
and are running wild. 

An elder for whom religion has gradually lost its vitality and signifi- 
cance and has degenerated into mere formality. 

A teacher who has devoted a quarter of a century in dedicated service 
to the community becoming disillusioned because public education is made 
a political pawn. 

Some burning with fires of lust; others smouldering with hatred’s pas- 
sion. 


A few for whom jealousy has poisoned life’s cup; and others for whom 
the dregs of bitterness have made it the drink of death. Paraphrasing a 
nearly-forgotten classical statement,’ we must say there is a spiritually- 
needy heart in every pew. Such needy souls as these, and many others 
with similar problems, come to church hoping against hope for some help. 


It is the glory of Christian worship that the needed help is available. 

Our gracious, loving Father bestows faith’s insights and hope’s encourage- 
ment and love’s undergirding. He brings up re-enforcements for life’s bat- 
tles with temptation and sin, with pain and sorrow and death. He carries 
conviction to the guilty and grants forgiveness to the penitent; he offers as- 
surance to the anxious and gives moral stability to the wavering; he places 
life in the perspective of eternity and sets the tribulations of weak flesh 
over against a background of triumphant spirit. The worshiper may never 
5. “Preach to the broken-hearted; there is at least one in every pew.” (Cf. Joseph Parker, 
The People’s Bible (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, n.d.), XXI, 218. Similar is the reputed word 


of Ian Maclaren: “The chief end of preaching is comfort,” quoted by J. H. Jowett: The Preacher: 
His Life and Work (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930), p. 107. 
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hear his own problem specifically mentioned in the service, but there he 
meets God and in that engagement he finds needed help. 


These spiritual benefits—God’s bestowed grace—are effected in Jesus 
Christ by the proclamation of God’s continuing, redemptive work: his in- 
carnation, his death and resurrection, and the giving of the Holy Spirit. 
These spiritual benefits flow to the worshiper and become operative through 
his church, the “fellowship” (koinonia) of the “called” (ecclesia). The 
worshiper responds to God’s proclamation in worship with reverence and 
devotion, and in doing so finds communion with his Father and brethren. 
This fellowship provides the occasion for the gracious bestowals of God 
through His Spirit. These impartations of grace are indispensable to the 
spiritual life of the worshiper, just as they are uniquely characteristic of 
the gospel. J. S. Whale gives explanation to this spiritual phenomenon “The 
church lives, not on ideas about God, but on God’s grace itself, mediated by 
His Spirit through the immemorial rites of corporate worship.”” In the 
atmosphere of the sanctuary, influenced by memories of Calvary and Jo- 
seph’s Garden, and against a background of eternity, we are better able to 
come to terms with ourselves, and by God’s grace to deal with temptations 
to pride, complacency, and anxiety; we are less likely to succumb to bitter- 
ness, or irritation, or discouragement, than anywhere else in all the world. 
A. J. Gossip once commented on the pathetic loss to a congregation whose 
young and brilliant minister failed to give them “any of that needed sense 
of God.’ In worship, God and man must be brought together in a redemptive 
engagement. 


The renewal of spirit experienced in a service of Christian worship as 
a result of God’s imparted grace gives a sacramental aspect to the acts of 
worship in which such is received and by which the spiritual reality is cele- 
brated. This sacramental aspect of public worship marks with particular 
distinction the collective activity of a worshiping group and makes its serv- 
ices uniquely different from any other transaction of mankind’s. The 
church is the mediator of God’s grace to his people because it is the body 
and spirit of God’s present and continuing redemptive activity. And other 
than in the pastoral care of its ministers, the services of public worship af- 
ford for needy souls such as have been described their only source of hope 
and spiritual help. The services of the church provide the point of inter- 
section. There is the place of confluence. In worship occurs that redemp- 
tive engagement. Scripture and sermon, pastoral prayer and communion and 
baptism are the means through which God meets and ministers to his people. 
In this sense, then, Christian public worship is sacramental. 


6. J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine (New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 152. 
7. Arthur John Gossip, The Hero in Thy Soul (New York: Scribners, 1930), p. 243. 
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The Nature of Sacrament 


Let us turn now to consider the nature and character of a sacrament. 
In so far as a sacrament is a divine means of conveying grace all worship 
is sacramental. P. T. Forsyth has noted “Prayer is a gift and sacrifice that 
we make: sacrament is a gift and sacrifice that God makes. In prayer we 
go to God: in sacrament God comes to us.” 


Even if a material instrument is the way of communicating grace, as 
some writers insist,’ then all of public worship is sacramental for its acts 
are physical and they employ material means. This is to interpret sacra- 
ment in its broadest sense, as was true of Alexander Campbell’s use of 
“ordinance,” (the best substitute word Disciples had for sacrament) : 


All the wisdom, power, love, mercy, compassion, or grace of God is 
in the ordinances of the Kingdom of Heaven; ... What. . . are the ordi- 
nances which contain the grace of God? They are preaching the gospel, 
immersion in the name of Jesus Christ into the name of the Father and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, the reading and teaching of the Liv- 
ing Oracles, the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Supper, fasting, prayer, confes- 
sion of sins, and praise. . . . These primary and sacred ordinances of 
the Kingdom of Heaven are the means of our individual enjoyment of 
the present salvation of God.’° 


The dictionary gives as the general definition of sacrament, “Any 
solemn religious service or ordinance” ;* and, “certain religious ceremonies 
instituted or recognized by Christ”; and as accommodated meanings, “A 
token or symbol . . . a spiritual covenant as between God and man.””* Qb- 
jectively, a sacrament proclaims God’s grace and is the vehicle of our re- 
sponse; subjectively, a sacrament is the means whereby we experience the 
benefits of his grace and through which God communicates to us renewed 
spiritual life. Viewing man as a mind-body or sense-spirit organism, living 
in a time-space world of two-level reality (matter and purpose) some ex- 
plain a sacrament as a material medium employed to communicate spiritual 
benefits, and by means of which to provide through man’s physical nature 
for his spiritual help. A sacrament, thus considered, is similar in some 
respects to the Incarnation. By means of a material and visible instrument, 
a human body, God penetrated and employed human nature to express him- 
self to man and to aid man. The Incarnation translated the idea of God in- 

8. Quoted by N. Micklem, Christian Worship: Studies in Its History and Meaning (Oxford, 
— ewe op. cit., chap. vii, “The Means of Grace”; W. Norman Pittinger, article on 
“sacraments” in An Encyclopedia of Religion, Vergilius Ferm, editor, The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1945, and bibliography, pages 677-678; G. W. Bromiley, Sacramental Teaching and 
Practice in the Reformation Churches (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957) ; et al. 

10. A. Campbell, The Christian System, 2nd edition, 1839; italics Campbell’s (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication, n.d.), p. 186. 


11. Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, 1939. 
12. Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 1951. 
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to articulate expression—the Word became flesh—so that the idea of God 
could be experienced if not understood. 

The efficacy of a sacrament is the important matter about it. Roman 
Catholics believe that the rite itself is the instrumental cause, which when 
properly administered imparts the virtue. Protestants regard the sacra- 
ments, not as containing the grace they signify, but as significant emblems 
of the great truths of the gospel, which as such animate the faith of the re- 
ceiver and strengthen his confidence in the promised grace. According to 
the first point of view the Presence is in the actual bread and wine; ac- 
cording to the second the familiar emblem, by the operation of both faith 
and past experience, incites in the worshiper a realization of God’s presence 
and God’s impact on the worshiper. In the former view the rite imparts 
something: it is as when one drinks refreshing water from a glass; in the 
latter view the rite induces the worshiper to find what is available by what 
it suggests, as when a water-glass reminds one to turn a faucet (or pour 
from a container), fill the glass and drink. According to the first interpre- 
tation God is substantially present; according to the other he is spiritually 
present. The latter view is somewhat similar to my looking at a photograph 
of my long-deceased father, which brings back to me the impact of his per- 
sonality, his familiar facial expression, distinctive laugh, intonations, stance, 
gait and other intimate characteristics which become realistically vivid in 
memory’s recollection. And with their recollection and visualization my 
father’s influence is again powerfully operative. Yet in worship there is more 
than memory’s recollection, the visualization of a Person, and the impact of 
a remembered personality. He who is Spirit is spiritually present and we 
recognize his presence even though we have never seen him with physical 
eyes, for his Spirit bears witness with our spirit.”* 

Though these two points of view are apparently contradictory, both 
present aspects of truth. Both agree that the efficacy of a sacrament is in 
the basic gospel fact which the material means proclaim. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer states about the communion: “The Body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner. And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper, is Faith.”** Some things are effective in themselves upon their 
administration or operation, regardless of one’s attitude, interest or dis- 
regard. An injection of penicillin begins its chemical reaction whether the 
patient is conscious or not; the digestive processes go into action as a meal 
is being eaten even if the eater is oblivious to the process, which he usually 
is; an electrical appliance operates on contact with the current, even if in- 
advertently connected. But these are cases of material coming into contact 


13. Romans 8:16. 
14. The Book of Common Prayer (U.S.A.), “The Articles of Religion,” xxviii, paragraph 3, 


line 2; page 608. 
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with material, or physical elements operating on physical elements. How- 
ever, when a material instrument representing a spiritual fact and fraught 
with spiritual potentiality is employed—such as words, music, water, bread, 
wine—the material element still operates on the physical nature of the re- 
cipient despite his attitude, but for it to be spiritually effective the recipient 
must manifest a spiritual attitude in addition to receiving the material ele- 
ments. The recipient’s faith in the spiritual reality lying behind the material 
instrument is the requisite to give it spiritual effectiveness. Water will wet 
and perhaps cleanse a receiver’s body, whether he wills it or not, but for it 
to cleanse his heart and refresh him spiritually he must by faith see beyond 
the water to that which the water portrays: the acts of God in the death and 
burial and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the bestowal of his promised 
Spirit. Bread and wine will nourish and refresh a person physically, 
whether he is attentive to his partaking of them or not, but for him to ex- 
perience feeding “upon the bread of God,” drinking “the royal wine of 
heaven,” and tasting “‘afresh the calm of sin forgiven,”’* that person must 
believe in him whom the bread proclaims, who is the “bread of God” who 
“comes down from heaven, and gives life to the world.”** The partaker 
must have faith that the Lord Jesus Christ is God’s provision for the satis- 
faction of spiritual hunger and the slaking of the thirst of the soul.’’ The 
faith of the believer is essential. 


A sacrament is a historical monument to a divine event. But it is more! 
It is a living witness that the event is continuous. The sacrament proclaims 
the event’s present reality, efficacy, and availability. Present and ever 
available is God’s grace operative through his “mighty acts” done once for 
all in the life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of Christ, and the coming 
of the Spirit. The sacraments continually proclaim that grace, and by faith 
the worshiper experiences its reality. Whether it is bestowed, or whether 
he appropriates it, or whether both, he knows its reality. This is what might 
be called a practical approach to the sacraments—a recognition of their 
efficacy in communicating the grace of God, and a faith that employs 
them for that purpose, without necessarily being able to explain the process. 
Another problem involved in considering the sacraments is that of 
getting from the objective reality to the subjective experience. It is similar 
to the epistomological problem in philosophy: how do we know? For ex- 
ample, through my study window I see a flaming cardinal singing as he 
swings on a branch in an oak tree. How do I recognize this in my conscious 
mind so as to call to my wife, “Come, see the cardinal in our oak tree!”? 
There is no physical contact other than sight and sound. Obviously the bird 
15. Horatius Bonar: “Here O My Lord, I See Thee Face to Face.” Cf. Christian Worship: 

A Hymnal, #458, stanza 2. 


16. John 6:33. 
17. Cf. John 6:35. 
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in the tree does not transport itself bodily into my brain. The translation 
employs material means, the bird and light; it uses physical properties, the 
retina of my eye, nerve connections, a specific area of my brain; it requires 
mental processes, a recognition of the mental image and an association of 
the image with a concept derived from previous experiences that means “a 
cardinal” to me. Experience accepts the reality of the cardinal and the oak 
tree and uses that reality in communicating the fact to another without being 
able necessarily to explain the principles of physics, psychology, and epis- 
temology involved. We employ a similar practical approach in Christian 
worship whether we can explain the process of operation or not. In faith 
we come to God and wait upon him. This faith by which we worship has 
back of it experience of many occasions of validity and reality, but it is our 
faith that opens to God a thoroughfare over which he can transport his 
grace to our need. 

As he did in his incarnation, so God continues to do in the experience 
of worship: he reveals himself, draws us into communion with him, and 
bestows upon us his grace. He acts continuously through events, through 
people, through institutions, and through forms. The public acts of wor- 
ship by the church provide some of the forms and institutions through which 
the continuing activity of God operates to effect his redemptive purpose for 
his believing children. The communication, or mediation, or bestowal of 
this continuous and effective and ever available activity of our gracious God 
in response to our love and faith is sacramental. Likewise, we may regard 
as sacramental the acts of public worship which are instruments both of the 
proclamation and the bestowal of this continuing redemptive engagement of 
God with his believing people. 


The Sacramental Acts 

The heart of this discussion is that Christian worship brings God, our 
gracious heavenly Father and us, his spiritually needy children, together in 
a relationship in which he bestows grace upon us. He intersects our lives at 
the point of worship to supply what we of ourselves neither have nor can 
produce and to renew our spent spiritual forces. The acts of worship by 
which grace is imparted are sacramental in these several respects: (1) 
they have been designated, or employed, or recognized by our Lord Jesus 
Christ as such; (2) they use material elements or physical media in 
their operation; (3) they signify a spiritual reality, event, or doctrine; 
(4) they impart the grace inherent in that spiritual reality when observed 
in faith; and (5) faith on the part of the recipient in the reality proclaimed 
in the act enables God to bestow his grace. 

At least five of the acts of public worship seem to have such a sacra- 
mental nature. These five are baptism, preaching, prayer, the offertory, 
and the communion of the Lord’s supper. 
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Baptism proclaims the gospel by its dramatic action. It testifies to 
God’s incarnation for the purpose of his redemptive mission and to the 
“mighty works” by which that redemption was accomplished.” In the grip 
of sin or under the condemnation of a guilty conscience for failures made 
and wrongs done, penitently seeking God’s mercy, forgiveness and the 
cleansing of my guilt, and earnestly desiring amendment of life, I submit 
to baptism. I see in the administration of the sacrament on my behalf 
God’s action in the willing death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. I be- 
lieve that this action was effected for my salvation and for the salvation of 
all men.” I regard my submission to the sacrament as the crucifixion of 
my wilful self, the burial of my “man of sin,” and a resurrection to a new 
life in Christ. In consequence of my complete and willing submission the 
sacrament becomes a covenant between God and me that I have triumphed 
over the last enemy, death,” both now and for the future, that I have risen 
now to eternal life, and that I pledge so to continue that I may later be 
raised up in that life which is to come.” 


In the act of baptism God’s grace intersects my faith and submission, 
bestowing forgiveness of sins,** cleansing my conscience of guilt,” giving 
me his Holy Spirit,” receiving me into his fellowship,” making me a new 
creation in Christ thus raising me to a new dimension of existence, that of 
spiritual quality and eternal life.” And when at last I must erect a tomb- 


stone of memory above the grave of a dear one, or I, too, face that experi- 
ence that is the common lot of all who have lived, as I recollect my baptism, 
or view the sacrament administered to some believing convert, God renews 
his assurance to me that in the victory of Christ’s resurrection is victory also 
for all those who are Christ’s. 


The sacrament of baptism, instituted by Christ, makes its waters en- 
compassing a believer® a dramatic proclamation of the divine event by 
which his faith is justified and the benefits of that redemptive act by God 
imparted. 


. Romans 6:3-8. 

. Acts 2:22-24. 

. Acts 2:39. 

. Colossians 2:12-13; I Corinthians 15:26, 54. 
. I Peter 1:3-5; Colossians 3:4. 

. Acts 2:38. 

. 1 Peter 3:21. 

25. Acts 2:47. 

26. Galatians 3:26-27; II Corinthians 5:17; Colossians 3:1-3. 

27. This section has been treated wholly within the framework of the doctrinal position on 
baptism and its interpretation by the Disciples of Christ, namely that the subject for baptism is a 
penitent believer and that the action constitutes an immersion of the candidate in water (cf. W. 
Robinson, Holy Ordinances, Churches of Christ Publishing Committee, Birmingham, 1926; Camp- 
bell, op. cit., chap. xvi). Since this lectureship was addressed primarily to Disciples of Christ it 
does not consider other baptismal practices, although the author is not unfamiliar with such im- 
pressive treatments as Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism; Cullmann, Bap- 
tism in the New Testament; Flemmington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism; D. Baillie, 
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Preaching, too, if it is what it should be, is sacramental. Preaching 
according to its divine intent brings God and man together in a decisive 
meeting.” True preaching puts Jesus Christ at its center, gives the hearer 
“that needed sense of God,” is God’s Spirit bearing witness with the spirit 
of a believer,” and calls forth the worshiper’s response to God. Real preach- 
ing by its basic moral tone and content refines the emotional and sentimen- 
tal and purely aesthetic qualities in the experience of worship. Genuine 
preaching joins intellect and will to act on emotion; it channels feeling into 
the meaningful Christian activity of doing the will of God rather than 
merely repeating “Lord! Lord!”® in a kind of ritualistic rote. 

Preaching is intended to be redemptive. Thinking, induced by the 
sermon if it carries ideas winged by the Spirit of God, mediates God. This 
mediating process, being redemptive, is sacramental: by means of the mes- 
sage preached God comes to a redemptive engagement with men.** Thus 
Herbert H. Farmer speaks of the sermon as “a sacrament of preaching the 
Word.” Preaching continues the dynamic event of the Word become 
flesh, “wherein the living, redeeming God reproduces His act of redemp- 
tion’”’®* in a spiritually renewing transaction with men. “True preaching is 
an extension of the Incarnation into the contemporary moment, . . . an act 
wherein the crucified, risen Lord personally confronts men either to save 
or to judge them” ;** and in bestowing God’s grace it is sacramental. 

The gospel began as sermons. It is a proclamation, not of proposi- 
tions but of the act of God. The “preaching” (kerygma) of Acts was to 
evangelize; it proclaimed the Event: the historic fact of God’s invasion of 
time and place to meet man redemptively. The “preaching” (evangel) rep- 
resented in the Gospels was for the comfort, encouragement and upbuilding 
of Christians as well as for a testimony to catechumens. The “teaching” 
(didache) was to instruct in morals and spiritual life, to give penetrating 
insight into a quality of being based upon love (agape) and goodness like 
God’s that can exist between man and God and can prevail between man 
and man. The sermons of the original gospel recounted the mighty acts 
in God’s drama of redemption. 

The preacher of the gospel is like a television actor, incarnating the 
playwright’s idea and interpreting it to an audience, saying “Today this 


The Theology of the Sacraments; Neville Clark, An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments; 
Whale, Christian Doctrine; Bromiley, Sacramental Teaching and Practice in the Reformation 
Churches; et al. 

28. Luke 24:46-47; Romans 10:14; I Corinthians 1:21. 

29. Romans 8:16. 


30. Matthew 7:21. 
31. I Corinthians 1:21; cf. P. T. Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New 


York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1907), pp. 22, 84-85. 
32. Herbert H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York: Scribners, 1942), p. 28. 
33. Donald G. Miller, Fire In Thy Mouth (New York: Abingdon, 1945), p. 17. 


34. Idem. 
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script has been fulfilled in your hearing.” His sermons are the continuing 
impingement of God upon the lives of men; they are the place where the 
divine event intersects the human occasion, where man finds the encourage- 
ment and the guidance to offer himself to God both upon the altar of wor- 
ship and in the arena of work.” This kind of preaching is sacramental. 
Evelyn Underhill notes: “The center of all is now the constant proclama- 
tion of the Word; the vehicle of God’s self-disclosure to men. The Word 
is. . . indeed . . . a sacrament—the sensible garment in which the supra- 
sensible Presence of God is clothed. . . . Preaching of this character en- 
ters the category of prayer, and is to be classed as a supranatural act, bring- 
ing all those who submit themselves to its influence into communion with 


Gea“? 


The sacrament of preaching was instituted by Jesus Christ who “came 

. preaching the gospel of God”*’ and commissioned his followers to 
“oo . . . preach the gospel to the whole creation”” till the end of time. 
The sacrament of preaching uses the words by which it proclaims the Word 
as the divine media to incite belief in the reality of God’s redemptive acts. 
Thus saving faith comes to the hearer and the sacrament of preaching is the 
occasion for God to meet the believer in his ministry of redemption.” 


Among its other functions as an act of worship prayer has a sacramen- 
tal aspect. It is that act of worship in which the child of God speaks with 
his Father in the fellowship of his family.” 


The pastoral prayer* represents this experience of communion wherein 
the Father’s benefits, mercies, and gifts are imparted to us, his children, in 
answer to our needs, or are bestowed even before our asking. When the 
pastor prays we know that God cares. When the pastor prays we receive 
sustaining help for life’s ordeals, we are comforted in our grief, we are 
encouraged to face even desperate odds in our stand for right, we are moved 
to feel that the Christian endeavor is worth while. When the pastor prays 
new strength comes to us to beat down assailing temptation; we experience 
the joy of forgiveness; we see life in the perspective of eternity. And though 
our burdens are not removed we feel them lighter, as if other shoulders and 
hearts were helping bear them. We sense a fellowship with victorious 
saints of all the ages. We find our needs and God’s grace in confluence in the 

35. Romans 12:1; cf. Emil Brunner, The Great Invitation: “Your Reasonable Service” (Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1955), pp. 62-69. 

36. Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 278. 

37. Mark 1:14. 

38. Mark 16:15, variant. 

39. Romans 10:8b-11, 13-14, 17. 

40. See pp. 212-217. 

41. To qualify as a Pastoral Prayer, the prayer must express pastoral concern for the peo- 
ple—the kind of concern a parent exercises on behalf of his dependent children. The pastor is in 


a priestly relationship here, seeking to make real the confluence of his people’s needs and the 
abundant grace of God. 
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sacrament of pastoral prayer, and we know by experience what we can 
never know by hearsay that “whoever would draw near to God must believe 
that he exists and that he rewards those who seek him.”** The sacrament 
of prayer* makes its reverent postures, the hushed atmosphere in which 
it is uttered, and the grave language used only in address to God the 
instruments by which God imparts the benefits of the divine event, answer- 
ing the faith in which his children seek him. 


Even in the act of dedication, wherein by the offertory we make our 
“gesture of love’** in response to the measureless love of God, there is a 
sacramental aspect also. Almsgiving and the doctrine of stewardship are 
essentials of Christianity.** The material means of our response—offered 
money and offered musical talent—represent an inescapable spiritual real- 
ity. Our offering of these in devotion to God is our response in faith to the 
love of God and to his call to meaningful vocation.“ To our good faith 
God answers with a bestowal of grace which gives significance to our days 
and meaning to our toil. God transforms our existence, striking off sla- 
very’s chains” and the ignorance in which we labor in this strange universe 
and answers us out of the mystery of existence in terms of friendship and 
by making us partners in his enterprises.** So the means which we offer to 
God in faith are also used sacramentally by God on our behalf. As he accepts 
our offerings they become his instruments to assure us of his continuing 
grace in our calling as children of our heavenly Father and in our vocation 
as partners with him. 


The final sacrament is holy communion. The communion of the Lord’s 
supper is another drama of the gospel: “For as often as you eat this bread 
and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes.”*” The 
sacrament reenacts the mysteries of our redemption.” But it is more than 
a monument: it imparts the benefits of those acts of God who “was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.”** The communion’s broken bread 
and poured-out wine speak not alone of life given up to renew life, but of 
life that springs out of death. Fresh physical nourishment follows the eat- 
ing of material food and sipping refreshing drink. Grains of wheat drop- 
ped into fertile soil become a new crop of life-sustaining wheat.” So with 
the bread and wine. Neither bread nor wine nor seed remain dead; they 

42. Hebrews 11:6. 

43. Ephesians 6:18-19; Philippians 4:6; 1 Thessalonians 5:17; 1 Timothy 2:1-2. 

44, G. Edwin Osborn (ed.), Christian Worship: A Service Book, p. 5; also pp. 217-221. 
45. Matthew 5:23-24; 6:2; I John 3:17; 4:20; I Corinthians 4:1-2. 

46. See p. 219. 

47. John 15:15a. 

48. John 15:15b. 

49. I Corinthians 11:26. 

50. Cf. Whale, op. cit., p. 157. 


51. II Corinthians 5:19. 
52. John 12:24. 
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come alive, imparting new life; they are symbols of resurrection and life. 
So is “the living Bread which came down from heaven; if any one eats of 
this bread he will live for ever.”** Moreover, the communion proclaims 
the continuing presence of God” and his ministry of grace through his 
Spirit in the church” “until he comes.”” 

The communion of the Lord’s supper is a divine-human meeting place 
where God’s grace intersects the desperate spiritual needs of man. When 
we partake of the bread and the wine, believing in the reality of God’s re- 
demptive acts which they proclaim, we receive the benefits of those acts: 
assurance of forgiveness,” bestowal of love,“ renewed moral purpose,” 
spiritual nourishment,” acceptance in “the Beloved,”” and sharing with 
him” eternal life,** and hope of the kingdom’s fulfilment yet to be.“ Wait- 
ing in reverent expectancy, during the hush of holy communion, we come to 
new insights about life and glimpses into the mysteries of eternity. 

One of these unexplainable mysteries is pain. This problem is one of 
the most baffling that ever tortures our minds. In our failure, sickness, 
suffering, and bereavement anguished minds as well as agonizing bodies 
cry, “Why? my God, why?” And until we come to the Table and see be- 
yond the Table to its meaning, there is no intelligible answer. But at the 
Table is proclaimed an astounding fact! “On him was laid the iniquity of 
us all!””** And while we do not understand the meaning, nor all the impli- 
cations, we begin to glimpse a truth about pain. The problem of pain is not 
solved by its removal. Often God himself cannot remove the pain—ours or 
his! But he bears the pain—ours and his! 

The Table of communion is another of God’s sacramental meeting 
places with us. Here is a common sharing in “the bread of affliction” 
eaten by our fathers and by theirs and by all mankind, of which God him- 
self first partook and which with us he eats. We come to the Table even in our 
anguish, and God reveals to us that we are not alone, that he suffers re- 
demptively for and with us; and that revelation makes the communion once 
more sacramental, as it declares his grace, and imparts “the medicine of 


immortality”*’ to our believing spirits. 
53. John 6:51. 

54. Cf. Matthew 18:20. 

55. Cf. Ephesians 3:20-21; II Corinthians 13:14. 
56. I Corinthians 11:26. 

57. Matthew 26:28. 

58. John 13:34. 

59. Luke 24:32, 35. 

60. John 6:55. 

61. Ephesians 1:6. 

62. I Corinthians 10:16-17. 

63. John 6:54. 

64. Luke 22:16, 18; I Corinthians 11:26b. 

65. Cf. Isaiah 53:6. 

66. Words used in the Passover meal, cf. Deuteronomy 16:3. 
67. Ignatius to the Ephesians xx.2. 
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So we say, worship is sacramental. Worship is the meeting place of 
God and man in the existential situation. Worship is the confluence of the 
Father’s concern and his children’s need. The sacramental aspect of wor- 
ship makes clear what God is doing for us at the time of our participation 
in the acts of worship. It is as when a vine is imparting life to the branch 
and fruit dependent upon it. It is as when an electric current is supplying 
power to a motor or light to a lamp. As conditions of relationship are met— 
by branch to vine, by electric connection, by a worshiper’s faith—the Pres- 
ence, current, life-sap, God, is there in continuing availability. 

Worship is sacramental. “Where two or three are gathered in my 
name,” declared Jesus, “there am I in the midst of them.” Whenever bap- 
tismal waters cover a sincere believer and he emerges to the risen life, the 
risen Lord is present. Whenever preaching faithfully proclaims the word, 
the living Word is there. Whenever prayer rises from a trusting heart, the 
Hearer of prayer is at hand. Whenever a devoted offering is made to God, 
the true Offering of God is present. Whenever the bread is broken in faith, 
the living Bread, come down from heaven, is there. 

This, too, is what worship is about: it is the place where God and man 
meet. In Christian worship we offer ourselves to God, we respond to his 
nature and character, to his continuing redemptive activity on our behalf, 
we commune with him; and then for all our giving to him, he more greatly 
gives to us his exhaustless grace. In Christian worship in exchange for 
ourselves, he gives us himself. This is the glory of Christian worship that 
we meet God in Jesus Christ; he is present. 

Christopher Fry concludes his play A Boy with a Cart with this obser- 
vation: 


And what of us who upon Cuthman’s world 
Have grafted progress without lock or ratchet? 
What of us, who have to catch up, always 

To catch up with the high-powered car, or with 
The unbalanced budget, to cope with competition, 
To weather the sudden thunder of the uneasy 
Frontier? We also loom with the earth 

Over the waterways of space. Between 

Our birth and death we may touch understanding 
As a moth brushes a window with its wing. 


Who shall question then 

Why we lean our bicycle against a hedge 

And go into the house of God? 

Who shall question 

That coming out from our doorways 

We have discerned a little, we have known 

More than the gossip that comes to us over our gate.® 


68. Christopher Fry, A Boy with a Cart (London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1945), pp. 39-40. 
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So we “go into the house of God,” burdened, or troubled, or be- 
wildered, and later “coming out, we have discerned a little” of life’s mean- 
ing, or if we have not “touch[ed] understanding,” at least we accept in 
faith life’s mystery as rooted in God. Faith’s confidence comes from the 
fact that within the sanctuary we have been in the Presence of God. Among 
his people we have met him face to face and he has blessed us with his 
freely bestowed grace. ‘Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” This is the sacrament of worship. This 
is the crowning glory of Christian worship. 


+ - + 


LET US PRAY. 
Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear; 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power!*® 


+ - & 


Thanks be to Thee, O God, for Thy inexpressible gift! 
To the God of all grace, who has called us to his eternal glory in 
Christ, and who himself restores, establishes, and strengthens us, to 


him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 


69. Richard Chenevix Trench, “Prayer.” 
70. Cf. II Corinthians 9:15; I Peter 5:10b; Ephesians 3:21. 











The Nature of the Congregation in Worship 


Radical Loneliness and Spiritual Community 
By Samuel H. Miller 


IT WAS the Protestant Reformation which restored to the congregation 
its central position in the enactment of worship. Even Martin Luther, the 
most conservative of the Reformers particularly in regard to worship, de- 
spite the fact that he never quite broke with the medieval pattern of the mass 
and only deviated from it when pressed by what he feared to be more radi- 
cal and dangerous tendencies, insisted that the congregation be drawn into 
the positive action of public worship. With Calvin, and with the left wing 
radical sects, the centrality of the congregation was more consistently articu- 
lated, both in the theology and in the polity of the church. The whole con- 
gregational principle, reflecting a democratic responsibility and freedom, 
is rooted in the nature of the congregation in its relation to God. Worship 
in Protestantism has suffered many aberrations, but even in its worst mo- 
ments, it has always been practiced as the function of the congregation, and 
never as the work of the priest observed by spectators, more or less depend- 
ent on it. For the Roman church, before and since the Reformation, wor- 
ship could and often is conducted without the assistance of a congregation. 
For us who stand in the Protestant tradition, however, worship involves cer- 
tain basic realities of the congregation vaguely indicated by the ancient 
terms “body of Christ,” “born of the spirit.” 


The idea then that the congregation is merely a passive collection of 
persons waiting to be informed, or even worse to be entertained, must be 
put aside. Mobs, crowds, gatherings, genteel or otherwise, can be collected 
without much difficulty if no question is asked about the nature of a con- 
gregation, a spiritual koinonia. The fact that they may be in a church build- 
ing is not very decisive. And the usual routine of accustomed prayer and 
praise may be as foreign a cloak as the Gothic structure above their heads. 
To become a congregation, a koinonia, implies reaching a level of shared 
reality as well as leaving a level in which reality could not be shared. In 
short, a congregation becomes such by expressing the reality of its true na- 
ture in a way impossible to the individuals who share in it. Its praise of 
God is not attainable by individuals alone. Rilke put it poignantly when 
he said “If only one could have been religious, sincerely religious, in tempo 
with others. . . . The path has grown somehow narrower: families can no 
longer approach God.” Indeed it is the congregational act of worship by 
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which individuals are lifted beyond themselves into the “company of the 
saints.” 


Let us begin our exploration by making certain distinctions suggested 
by Rudolph Bultmann in an essay on “Forms of Human Community.” He 
distinguishes four: 


1. The community transmitted by nature. 

2. The community which has developed in history. 

3. The community which has been founded by the intellectual world 
of art and science. 

4. The community founded by religion. 


The first is accomplished by the natural relationship “of the family, 
the race, the people.” We are born “by the will of the flesh” and the acci- 
dents of time and place into this community. The second is accomplished 
by what we call history and the distinctive imprint of certain events or tra- 
ditions, which we may celebrate explicitly or take for granted in the vast 
vague hinterlands of our experience. It is the community of culture, of 
memory and of hope, of the continuities and catastrophes which mark life 
so inescapably that a common bond is created by those who have shared 
such a history even vicariously. The third community is accomplished by 
the intellectual activity of art and science. In both cases an international 
world is created, transcending blood and tradition. Both art and science 
have problems of their own in effecting a stable community, but there is 
no doubt that neither experience is satisfied in remaining within the borders 
of its own inspiration. 


The fourth community which we can now see more clearly against these 
other three is accomplished by faith. There is a distinctive character to this 
kind of community which we must not confuse with the others. The others 
exist at the level where the relationships of man with man ramify horizontally, 
inexhaustibly. This community, this organism of communication, incor- 
porates a new dimension of human consciousness. “Because true com- 
munity can only exist between men who are individuals, who are them- 
selves—or who are on the way to become themselves—and because man is 
never himself in a definite state of perfection, because his self is not a pos- 
session. . . . but because it constantly stands before him and he becomes 
himself only in constant openness for what he encounters, in constant readi- 
ness to surrender himself just as he comes into his ‘now’ at any given time” 
there arises the necessity for a community where such openness may be 
maintained and practiced. This is the description of believing faith. In 
traditional language it is faith in God, but not as a static statement about 


1. Rudolf Bultmann, Essays: Philosophical and Theological (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
c. 1955), p. 300. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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an object even though divine. It means that becoming ourselves can only 
be accomplished in community with God. 

Let us not fall prey to the easy separation of worship from community 
as some kind of an afterthought or secondary custom. Worship is the cele- 
bration of the community’s most distinctive reality—namely its life in God, 
its existential openness, its faithful believing. All sorts of deviation threat- 
en the congregation at this level—to become a mere social group, deter- 
mined by nature or class; far worse to degenerate as an orthodoxy in which 
faith is eliminated by arrogant belief. 

Bultmann points out that the paradox of this community of belief, 
which is intended to be the basis of true human community, first tears man 
out of every human community and places him in a radical loneliness before 
God, quoting Luke 14:26, “If any man come to me and hate not his father, 
and mother, his wife his children, his brethren, and sisters, yea and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 

It is true that at the outset of any search for community, we would re- 
act violently from this demand. We reassert our natural ties with family, 
race and nation. The lore and the law of our own prophets bind us together. 
We firmly resist any attempt at such an openness as to disclose our hidden 
hatred within the family. If we are to confess let us confess safely and 
within limits, but not completely or radically! In short we need to un- 
cover this metaphysical loneliness in order to lay the foundations for a 
“community of belief” under God? 

The superficiality of much Christian worship in our time is its lack 
of penetrating honesty. We talk about redemption without revealing the 
need for it. We think we can observe the beauty of holiness in a comfort- 
able context and without being disturbed. Salvation is accessible without 
the slightest fear of hell. And in the area of our specific interest, com- 
munity can be accomplished between persons without their coming fully to 
an awareness of their radical loneliness and metaphysical need. It is very 
much like trying to say that water tastes good without experiencing thirst. 

Nor should we confuse this radical loneliness with social loneliness. 
No amount of “togetherness” will assuage this deeper, profounder level of 
our human responsibility. In fact, nothing in the world so reveals and 
makes manifest the distinctive character of this kind of loneliness as its 
very marked eruption in the midst of a smothering plethora of social to- 
getherness. Is this not the failure of the great city? The community of 
faith cannot be created by the community of social contact or propinquity 
or quantity. There is simply no ersatz for faith at the religious level. 

It would seem tempting to assume that it is this radical loneliness which 
provides the access to community in God which characterizes the congrega- 
tion. Put again in paradoxical terms, the congregation is bound together 
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by that experience in which all social community of every sort is trans- 
cended, in which the limits of all other ties are breached, and man stands in 
an ultimate and painfully intimate Either-Or. Standing at the brink of such 
openness, one sees either sheer unequivocal nothingness—a terror, indeed— 
or else encounters the sustaining grace of God—a mystery to be sure, and 
awesome but with its own sustaining power. 


It becomes evident in our discussion that the usual distinction between 
individualism and community must be reinterpreted at a deeper level. It 
is true, of course, that an excessive individualism has terribly atomized the 
Protestant congregation, and frustrated every attempt to achieve true com- 
munion. The excessive egoism, the aggressive ambition, desire for prestige, 
self-sufficiency, all have produced in the words of Ortega a “hermetically 
sealed individual” incapable of breaching the walls of his own individuality. 
He can only be brought to share in community by very violent means such as 
catastrophe or war, or by using a chemical agent such as alcohol to lower the 
threshold of his consciousness. Once this is done he comes into “social to- 
getherness” and often takes it mistakenly to be the summum bonum of the 
human quest. 


It is this very mistake which seems to be characterizing the present re- 
vival of interest in religion. That there is nothing redemptive in it, no sharp 
or thorough reorientation of human energies, no transformation of values 
and purposes, is transparently plain. It represents no breakthrough but 
merely an easy adjustment—religion accepts the person as he stands with- 
out criticism, while the person accepts religion at its institutional and sen- 
timental level. Neither the person is forced to open his life to its radical 
depth and need, and challenged to live in this larger orbit, nor is religion 
pushed to reveal its formidable criticism of social community as an inade- 
quate salvation or its ultimate purpose in thoroughly changing the center of 
personality from nature to that of spirit. 


As I have said, the dichotomy of individual versus community has its 
severe tension in contemporary society, but for the worshipping community 
it must be interpreted at a deeper level than one of merely surrendering in- 
dividuality for the sake of community. Individuality reaches its most severe 
and painful point in the religious realm. Here it is immitigable, an abso- 
lute and untransferable responsibility. Under God we have a unique des- 
tiny. We are truly sons of the absolute. It is where we confront our essen- 
tial loneliness that we come to identify and understand most compassionately 
a community built out of such loneliness, actually establishing openness as 
a way of life, forever poised at that precarious edge of ourselves where 
darkness and light meet. 

This peculiar reality of which the religious congregation is constituted 
is so easily lost in our time. It slips and slides into any number of substi- 
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tutes. Because of our excessive and neurotic individualism, the hunger for 
we-ness is tremendous and exceeding powerful. The stage and the novel are 
full of it. In Carson McCuller’s The Member of the Wedding, twelve year 
old Frankie Addams thinking of her brother and his new bride a hundred 
miles away, suddenly realizes with satisfaction “They are the we of me.” 
And she repeats it, realizing a new kind of communion she had not known 
before. It is in Herman Melville’s unforgettable picture of the whale hunt 
as thirty men drive through the seas in the full fury of pursuit. 


They were all one man, not thirty. For as the one ship that held 
them all; though it was put together of all contrasting things—oak, and 
maple, and pine wood, iron and pitch and hemp, yet all these ran into 
each other in the one concrete hull, which shot on its way, both balanced 
and directed by its long, central keel; even so, all the individuality of the 
crew, this man’s valor, that man’s fear: guilt and guiltiness, all varieties 
were welded into oneness, and were directed to that fatal goal which Ahab 
their one Lord and keel did point to. 


Or even more, one is astounded at the “‘belongingness” of the “Organization 
Man” in the book of that title by William A. Whyte. 

Let us try to see this confused situation more clearly. A human being 
can solve the problem of individuality and community in our time in two 
ways. The first is by becoming a mass man and fitting into a mass society. 
No one has described this better than Karl Jaspers. 


In the false clarity which is created by the consciousness of technique 
and of man’s life as the consciousness of the production of all things, the 
true inwardness of the indubitably unconditioned is lost. Religion as the 
historical basis of human existence has become, so to say, invisible. Re- 
ligion, indeed, persists, administered by the Churches and the creeds; 
but in the mass-life it is often nothing more than consolation in time of 
trouble or than an orderly conduct of life, being rarely now persistent as 
an effective vital energy. Although the Church retains its efficiency as a 
political power, religious faith actively held by individuals grows con- 
tinually rarer. Nowadays the great traditions of the Churches have often 
become nothing more than a futile attempt to restore their irrevocable 
past, side by side with a broad-minded adoption of all kinds of modern 
thought. Yet it grows continually harder for the Church to tolerate in- 
dividual independence. It no longer embodies the genuine tension of 
authority and freedom; but is able on the other hand, by the ruthless ex- 
pulsion of those who think for themselves, to achieve a remarkable 
concentration of its mental apparatus for the control of the mass-mind.? 


Under such conditions, both man and society are lost. 


The alternative is undeniable but not popularly recognized. A congre- 
gation, that is a community of belief, celebrating and identifying its own 
nature in the act of worship is the only way by which man can be himself, 


2. Karl Jaspers, Man in the Modern Age (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951). 
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and thus lay the strongest ties of human relationship for the establishment 
of community. But it must be repeated, a congregation subsidized only by 
tradition and social substance is worthless and ineffectual. Only when it is 
lifted out of the social level, born of the spirit, become the body of Christ, 
does it ontologically assume the reality for which it was intended and thus 
become able to create the conditions of a good society. There is no society 
without the prior work of worship. What takes the place of society under 
any political or economic system is sheer unmitigated collectivity in which 
man ceases at last to be man. 

One might put it baldly that the significance of worship is not at all 
ecclesiastical. It is fundamentally in the ancient sense of the word, politi- 
cal. In the last analysis a society in which men can be free will depend on 
the kind of congregation in which openness or faith is practiced as an ulti- 
mate reality in the human venture. The line between worship and the world 
may not be visible, but where worship is less than the transformation of a 
congregation, society will be less than a human environment. 

The Lutheran theologian, Joseph Sittler, recently remarked, 


My concern with the liturgical revival is not anachronistic, cosmetic, 
or wistful; it is not antiquarian or formal, it is not rhetorical. I am con- 
cerned with the revival in the churches of those common remembering 
devices whereby the power of the past as constitutive of the self is freed 
to do its proper deepening work; I am concerned with that effort on in- 
tensely practical grounds. Because only the man who is liberated from 
the little hard corner of contemporary existentialism is open to know 
himself to be constituted not only by himself, but by the whole tre- 
mendous drama in which he is a function. The liturgical revival has 
caused me to regard as freshly promising such common things as the re- 
introduction into our services of worship, of certain recollective, elo- 
quent and memorable statements in which the church has celebrated its 
own particularity. I have greeted the reintroduction of these, not with 
antiquarian delight or rhetorical joy, but because they place our immedi- 
ate vexations into the accumulated masses of the remembered life of the 
church,—because I see that the problems of management and labor, the 
problems of race, the problem of knowing who one is, are not problems 
to be solved by one generation’s experience. There is a direct road be- 
tween gaining wisdom about practical issues and listening carefully 
week after week to the ancient Magnificat.* 


There remains now one final and very important question. If the con- 
gregation, born of the spirit, raised to be a new ontological reality in the 
various levels of being, is restored to the central position of worship; if 
furthermore man becomes himself only in such a community of belief as 
opposed to social togetherness, and in turn creates the substance for any 
community, from what source does this redemptive power come? 


3. Minutes Eighth Annual Assembly, Division of Christian Life and Work, National Council 
of Churches, Nov. 17, 1958. 
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There is a distinctively Christian characterization of this quality of 
openness upon which worship is based, which will help us to understand the 
true nature of the congregation. Nowhere, I think has this been sociologic- 
ally indicated with more realism than in Hannah Arendt’s recent brilliant 
study The Human Condition. Miss Arendt sees man living in a context of 
such ubiquitous determinism that every act immediately involves him in a 
series of consequences down to the end of time. The burden of this im- 
placable inevitability soon becomes fate itself, to which man is enslaved. 
An example of this bondage which so monstrously crushes the spirit of man 
is uttered by the mother in O’Neill’s play Long Day’s Journey Into Night: 
“None of us can help the things life has done to us. They are done before 
you realize it and once they are done, they make you do other things until 
at last everything comes between you and what you'd like to be, and you’ve 
lost your true self forever.’”* 


Now it is Miss Arendt’s contention that the measure of freedom in so- 
ciety depends on the actual expression of forgiveness. This is the only 
power on earth that can break the chain of inevitable fate, the bondage of 
slavery. In short there is no other way to maintain openness in the religious 
community than by forgiveness. Law paralyzes, closes, fills one with dread. 
Forgiveness makes it possible to confess without giving advantage, and to 
open without surrendering. Moreover it is by forgiveness that man is freed 
at the center of his being, from whence all his actions and relationships may 
be granted a margin of freedom for social flexibility and renewal. Society 
is literally impossible without it. It is not an accident that the cruelest so- 
cial order in the world, the one in which there is the least freedom is the 
one where worship is held in contempt if not prohibited. 

To say simply and profoundly that it comes from the grace of God will 
be sufficient for those whose imagination has not been distorted by space 
travel or eroded by speed and technics. If we were to press into this fron- 
tier where the human side of the encounter has been described as openness, 
we might well describe the dynamic force in terms of worship as revelation. 
True worship has the power to produce a social order; but true worship can 
only be the result of revelation, remembered and realized. This is what 
changes a congregation from a comfortable collection of more or less re- 
spectable people to a community in God, humbled and glorified as saints in 
a new order. 

There is no doubt that this quality of forgiveness is the result of what 
man experiences at the level of openness in the act of worship. If his spirit 
is oppressed by the inevitable fate of consequence in the communities of 
nature, history and science, it is liberated in the community of worship and 


4. Eugene O’Neill, Long Day’s Journey into Night (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
c. 1955). 
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faith. Here he is freed from the domination of time and the law. Forgive- 
ness is the name of that liberation. 

The image which incorporates this experience is the “mercy of God,” 
the justification of openness, and it is embraced in the Christian symbol of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ. Here bondage of all natural 
and social fates or law is broken. Room is made for hope and destiny is 
rid of fear. The ultimate ground of reality stands beyond the reach of fate. 
All things are transfigured, made new in the spirit. The world is overcome, 
and death is put down. The crucifixion and the resurrection taken together 
really become the shape of the pentecostal flame and by it the congregation 
is born of the Spirit, to become the body of Christ. 








The Word and Liturgy’ 


A Reciprocal Action 
By Ernest B. Koenker 


And so we are continually thankful that when you heard us preach 
the Word of God you accepted it, not as a mere human message but as 
it really is, God’s Word, a power in the lives of you who believe.? 


' &- § 


WORSHIP, in the sense of calling on God, singing the divine praise, 
and honoring the Father, may be seen as essentially an inner movement of 
the soul, whereas liturgy implies corporate activity with certain outward 
manifestations. Liturgy is shared worship, and thus it is never something 
distinct from worship. Where men have a liturgy, worship will be going 
on. The service of God spoken of in the New Testament is understood as 
the praise and adoration of God with and through the brethren. The body 
of Christ is engaged in this together; it is not something one person does 
alone. Worship can and does take place without corporate activity, but it 
will always receive its support and fullness through the corporate activity. 
One’s own weaknesses and inadequacies are met by the diverse gifts of one’s 
fellow Christians. Yet in private prayer, too, one will not be as concerned 
with his private petitions as in recounting the acts of God in his mercy to- 
ward mankind, as this is done in the eucharistic prayer. In this way the 
Christian’s life will be conformed to the pattern of Christ’s life. 


Though we must emphasize the primacy of God’s action and gifts, the 
sacrificial element of the service, we must consider other central elements 
of the common service, the preaching of the Word and the celebration of 
the sacrament. Someone may remind us that a Luther, who could empha- 
size the eucharistic aspect of the liturgy in the magnificent “Gott sei gelobet 
und gebenedeiet” (““O Lord, we praise Thee, bless Thee, and adore Thee’’), 
yet found it necessary to emphasize the instructional nature of the church 
service. Here we are confronted with Luther’s understanding of the service 
as he expressed it in his sermon at Torgau in 1544: “God speaks to us 
through His Word, and we speak to Him through prayer and praise.” We 
must explore the relationship, so problematic and disconcerting to many, 
between the Bible and our traditional, inherited liturgical forms. 


1. Printed by permission of Concordia Publishing House from Worship in Word and Sacra- 


ment. 
2. I Thessalonians 2:13. 
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The Power of God at Work 


The prophets of the Old Testament were fiery in their denunciation of 
feast days and sacrifices where worship was no longer involved. Some 
scholars have set up an opposition between a priestly and prophetic religion 
in the Old Testament, between idolatrous sacrifice and ceremonial, on the 
one hand, and the prophet’s call to righteousness and true religion, on the 
other. In the same way some have seen an antagonism between the Bible 
and liturgical forms. The Bible, they say, embodies a dynamic proclama- 
tion. It convicts all men of sin. So serious is this sinful condition that 
man’s only hope lies in God’s action in Christ. The Old Testament as well 
as the New embraces law and gospel. However, the proper work of the 
church is the proclamation of the gospel. This gospel is, according to Ro- 
mans 1:16, much more than simply an agglomeration of words; it is the dy- 
namic, “the very power of God working for the salvation of everyone who 
believes it.” Here one’s understanding of sacred Scripture becomes deci- 
sive. The Bible is not simply an historical account or a literary master- 
piece; it is the witness to Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and it presents the 
Deus loquens, the God who uses the Bible to speak to us today. God himself 
works through this means of his grace today just as he worked through the 
prophetic and apostolic preaching. Today again the good news is pro- 
claimed by a preacher standing in obedience to the Word, and it is heard 
by a congregation that also is dependent on this Word. 

The everliving, ever-active God himself is present and active in the 
proclamation. Man’s life in separation from God is more a search for life 
than true, constructive life. By his Word he takes men whose lives are 
“careful” and centered in themselves, and he pushes his own life into these 
“dead” lives. Unless one had died to himself, to his own frantic effort at 
finding meaning in life, and has become “alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ,” he will be unable to be really for his neighbor. He will consider 
the proclamation powerless and absurd. But one who has been confronted 
with the living Christ in his Word and is bound to him in faith—turned out- 
ward now on other people—for him the gospel is a true dynamis. A new 
life in Christ is here opened to him. 


Preserving the Fullness of the Christ Life 


But what shall we say of the conformity or even compatibility of liturg- 
ical traditions with this proclamation? Is only opposition and mutual ex- 
clusion possible? The answer must be a decisive no! The liturgy preserves 
the fulness of our spiritual life by the riches of the past. It, too, brings us 
the good tidings of the gospel, as one might discover by examining any of 
its versicles or prayers. If one is well instructed in the Bible, his under- 
standing of the liturgy will be immeasurably enhanced, while at the same 
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time his knowledge of the liturgy should lead to an ever greater apprecia- 
tion of the great teachings of Christianity. Liturgical forms are simply a 
means of deepening and strengthening the spiritual life of those who have 
been addressed by the Word. They, too, embody the assurance of the for- 
giveness of sins. Peter Brunner has written: “The entire liturgy of the 
Church is a comprehensive proclamation of the saving message of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Is this proclamation carried out in our midst in a manner 
proper to the matter involved here?”* Once we recognize the dependence 
of the liturgy on the Bible, we shall be cautious in accepting any suggestion 
of an antagonism between the two. The gospel is sung into the hearts of 
young and old alike in the ancient psalms and canticles. It penetrates to 
the depths of our unconscious drives and imagery. It changes things and 
us in ways of which we have no conscious knowledge. Besides its function 
of bringing the gospel to us in dramatic or musical form the liturgy has pre- 
served the comprehensive character of the kerygma, the New Testament term 
for the proclaimed message of salvation. On occasion sermons have become 
sounding boards for a preacher’s private penchant or for a nation’s jingoism. 
An early leader of the opposition to Hitler says of his reaction in such a 
situation, “I found myself thanking God for the beautiful old ritual which 
could not be changed and twisted into a Nazi formula.”* When certain 
aspects of the proclamation were left untouched in preaching, the epistles 
and gospels, introits, hymns, and prayers continued their constructive work 
of teaching. Dr. M. H. Franzmann has described this in a masterful way 
in writing on “New Testament and Liturgy”: 

Here the traditional liturgy renders the Church good service by its 
objective and “timeless” insistence on notes or elements in the kerygma 
which may be currently or locally or personally unpopular (just as 
hymnody of the Church has pulled the Church through the homiletical 
horrors of theologically arid times and places). Thus in a time when 
our eschatology was tending often to become a “souls in heaven” escha- 
tology and life everlasting was dangerously close to being equated with 
immortality of the soul, the committal service continued to utter the 
high and true poetry of 


May God the Father, who has created this body; 

May God the Son, who by His blood has redeemed this body 
together with the soul; 

May God the Holy Ghost, who by Baptism has sanctified this 
body to be His temple, 

Keep these remains unto the day of resurrection of all flesh... 


3. Der Gottesdienst an Sonn- und Feiertagen, quoted in Theologie und Liturgie (Kassel: 


Stauda-Verlag, 1952), p. 207. 
4. Karl Hoffmann as reported by Mrs. Kressmann Taylor, Until That Day (New York: Duell, 


Sloan & Pearce, 1942), p. 162. 
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and thus taught a better anthropology and eschatology than was often 
heard in the sermon.° 


As the Word recounts the great events of Christ’s life, so the liturgy re-enacts 
these redemptive acts. In all of these God’s love is actually extended to 
sinful man and bestowed upon him. 


Proclamation in the Liturgy 


Thus one must say that the church proclaims the gospel also in its 
liturgy. The liturgy does not simply furnish a setting for the sermon, but 
it, too, presents Christ, always eliciting a decision for or against him. It 
does not embrace the character of edification or building up in the Christian 
life so explicitly as does the sermon, yet when God is glorified, man cannot 
but be edified in return. Dr. W. E. Buszin writes of German Lutheran 
thought on this subject: 


They regard liturgical worship as a normal and healthy type of wor- 
ship practice, which redounds to the greater glory of God and which edi- 
fies God’s chosen generation. Experience has taught them that whole- 
some liturgical worship, based on sound traditions and on an intrinsically 
good heritage, produces a type of edification which is more enduring 
than the worship practices of those who ignore and belittle the liturgical 
heritage of the church.° 


There can be no question of a real antagonism or opposition between Word 
and liturgy. There is no incompatibility here. The Lutheran Church which 
has been given the historic task of emphasizing ever and again the authority 
and power of the saving Word, is also inescapably a liturgical church. It 
refuses the alternative, on the one hand, of an exclusive emphasis on evan- 
gelistic preaching, so that the life-giving message of the Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei is left unheard.’ On the other hand, it refuses the sacramental exclu- 
siveness of the Roman Catholic Church, where the sevenfold channels of the 
sacraments have frequently left the people with a minimal knowledge of 
the Bible and debilitated preaching.” It has stood for the authority of God’s 
Word in all aspects of its ecclesiastical life. Unlike the situation in certain 
Protestant churches which have introduced liturgical practices that stand at 
variance with their theology, Lutheran use of the Common Service testifies 
to their oneness with the apostolic church, with the church of the ecumenical 


5. Seminarian, January 21, 1953, p. 4. Dr. Franzmann records his indebtedness to Dr. Jaro- 
slav Pelikan for the illustration. 

6. Review of Joachim Beckmann, Der Gottesdienst an Sonn- und Feiertagen: Untersuchungen 
zur Kirchenagende, Concordia Theological Monthly. Used by permission of Concordia Publishing 
House. 

7. Cf. Ilion T. Jones, A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship (Abingdon Press, 1954). 
In addition to these elements all altars, paintings, etc., must be deleted for a consistently evan- 
gelical cultus. 

8. Cf. the writer’s “The Word in Roman Catholic Worship” in Liturgical Renaissance in the 
Roman Catholic Church (University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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councils, with the undivided church before the Great Schism, with the West- 
ern Church. “In its Confessions, in its hymnody, in its liturgy, the Lu- 
theran Church is the church of the sola Scriptura, no less than in its preach- 
ing and instruction.” 


A Reciprocal Action 


The liturgy and the Bible exercise a reciprocal action on each other. 
The liturgy proclaims the Word. Within these set forms the biblical mes- 
sage sparkles and challenges hearers from one generation to another. But 
the Word also illuminates the liturgy. If the liturgy mirrors Scripture in 
presenting the “whole Christ,” Scripture, in the primary forms of lessons 
and exposition, is required to call forth the response of faith and love. Gos- 
pels and epistles as well as the exposition of Scripture by the preacher pre- 
vent liturgical forms from hardening into beautiful phrases or traditional 
formulas. Dynamic preaching must sensitize the congregation to the great 
themes common to both Bible and liturgy. This will be relevant preaching 
in the sense that it will cause the entire service to come alive; it will apply 
the Word to the life-situation of members of this particular congregation. 


9. Franzmann, op. cit., p. 5. 




















The Contemporary Liturgical Movement 
Non-Episcopal Protestantism in England 


By Horton Davies 


ONE OF THE most significant changes in the history of Christianity is 
represented by the almost complete volte face on the part of the heirs of the 
Puritans in their attitude towards liturgy. It will be the aim of this paper 
to chart the path of the non-Episcopal Protestants through three stages: 
(1) the utter rejection of the liturgy as a “stinted form” on the part of the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century; a view which was largely reinforced 
by the eighteenth century Pietistical emphasis on “sincerity” and the im- 
portance of the feelings; (2) the nineteenth century revaluation of so-called 
“free” prayers and a hesitant use of parts of the liturgy in responses, or of 
a few collects, or even of the General Confession and General Thanksgiving; 
and (3) the twentieth-century re-affirmation of the value of liturgy in the 
publications of service-books by, for example, the Congregationalists and 
the Presbyterians. It will be less our purpose to chronicle the changes, 
than the reasons for them. 


The Rejection of Liturgy 


While the left-wing of the Reformation in its iconoclasm had rejected 
the hierarchy and the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church in favor of a 
biblically-based charismatic type of worship, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
and the Anglicans purified the liturgy rather than rejected it. The peculiar 
importance of the Westminster Assembly of Divines of 1643 is that a body 
of divines of whom the majority were Presbyterians and a vocal minority 
were Congregationalists tried to set up a national establishment of religion 
which provided a manual for ministers in its Directory for the Publick Wor- 
ship of God in the Three Kingdoms, as a deliberate substitute for the Book 
of Common Prayer. Hitherto a national church had always used a national 
formulary; now for political and theological reasons Presbyterianism was 
to depart from its historic liturgical tradition’ in favor of free prayer. To 
be sure the incorrigible Congregationalists, with the strength of Cromwell’s 
army behind them, had a large part to play in the decision, as had also 
Laud’s insensitive attempt to foist his own High Churchly liturgy on the 
proud and independent Scottish nation, which had its commissioners attend- 
ing the Westminster Assembly as watchdogs. 


1. See W. D. Maxwell’s John Knox’s Genevan Service Book. 
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Even more important than these political considerations, however, are 
the theological justifications for preferring “free” to “fixed” prayers, for 
they have provided the arsenal from which the defenders of non-liturgical 
worship in the New World have taken their weapons, and it is precisely the 
“Free Churches” which have proliferated most successfully in America. 
Six arguments seem to have been used to urge the superiority of free prayer 
to a liturgy. 


(1) The belief that a constant use of set forms of prayer deprived 
both minister and people of the gift of prayer. John Owen urges that as a 
result of the imposition of liturgies “we daily see men napkining their tal- 
ents until they are taken from them.”* A liturgy makes men satisfied with 
hearing prayers, instead of praying for themselves. 


(2) Set prayers, say the Puritans, cannot meet the varied needs of 
differing congregations and occasions. Isaac Watts, in the next century, 
who was sensible of the defects of unprepared free prayers, yet insists: 

Our circumstances are always altering in this frail and mutable 
state. .. . Every change of providence in the affairs of a nation, a family, 


or a person, requires suitable petitions and acknowledgments. And all 
these can never be well provided for in any prescribed composition.* 


Here, indeed, we meet two different ecclesiologies: the “gathered” 
church which presupposes a closely-knit congregation withdrawn from the 
world whose pastor has a personal knowledge of all his members and from 
that intimacy with God and them prays; and a national church, by contrast, 
which presupposes only the corporate needs of the nation on its knees before 
God, and expresses its unity in generalities. 

(3) The Puritans had a strong objection to a prescribed liturgy be- 
cause it implied that God could only be worshipped in this particular way, 
and this was to equate human decisions with divine imperatives. It is, Bax- 
ter writes, “A grievous plague to our people’s souls to be led into these 
mistakes, and to think that Circumstances and things indifferent are matters 
of Necessity.”* The imposition of the Prayer Book was both an infringe- 
ment of Christian liberty and a trespassing on the divine preserves. 

(4) It was also urged that the constant use of set prayers led to the 
familarity that breeds contempt at the worst, or heedlessness at the best. In 
the words of Isaac Watts: “Sometimes we shall be tempted to express those 
things which are not the very thoughts of our souls, and so use words that 
are not suited to our present wants, or sorrows, or requests; because the 
words are put together and made ready before hand.” 

2. A Discourse concerning Liturgies and their Imposition (1662). 
3. A Guide to Prayer (1716). 


4. Five Disputations of Church Government and Worship (1659). 
5. A Guide to Prayer (1716). 
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(5) Even if a liturgy was scripturally unexceptionable in content, its 
imposition has inevitably brought persecution in its train. John Owen ac- 
cuses the imposers of liturgies of bringing “fire and faggot into the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

(6) The final and most serious objection to liturgy is that read 
prayers, were utterly contrary to the teaching of the Epistle to the Romans 
(viii 26): “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” Read prayers 
seemed to emphasize the self-sufficiency of man. John Owen reminded his 
readers that “to know our temporal wants so as to make them the matter of 
prayer according to the mind of God, requires more wisdom than of our- 
selves we are furnished withal.”” He added the conviction that “indeed in 
the poverty, or rather misery of devised aids to prayer, this is not the least 
pernicious effect or consequent, that they keep men off from searching the 
promises of God, whereby they might know what to pray for.” 


All in all, the six-fold indictment was so formidable that it caused 
a deviation in the Presbyterian tradition which had not been fully cor- 
rected three centuries later, and brought into being a type of service 
which many Evangelical Anglicans and Lutherans were to consider an im- 
provement of the formal offices of the traditions of their communions, and 
which was to spread until it became almost a stereotype of Protestant wor- 
ship. Even the Pietism of the next century which sprang from within Lu- 
theranism and Anglicanism in Europe reinforced the tendency in favor of 
free prayers as the appropriate expression of the religion of the heart, so 
that the John Wesley who was the most fervent admirer of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer had reluctantly to admit the necessary place of extemporary 
prayer as a supplement to liturgical prayer in the worship of the Methodists. 
The anti-liturgical assumptions of even sophisticated Pietism continued even 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, as can be seen in an occasional 
comment of Schleiermacher on the fact that all depth of religion in the 
Greek Church “‘is lost in the mechanism of antiquated usages and liturgical 
forms.””’ It took two hundred years before the iconclasm of Puritanism in 
worship was even seriously questioned. 


The Revaluation of “Free” Prayers 


The seventeenth century, that age of embattled enthusiasms and civil 
war was followed by an epoch happily described in Walpole’s political 
policy as one of “letting sleeping dogs lie.” As in politics, so it was in re- 
ligion the century in which the most popular text was “For his command- 

6. A Discourse of the Work of the Holy Spirit in Prayer (1662). 


7. On Religion: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers (1799). See Harper’s Torchbook edition 
of 1958, p. 23. 
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ments are not grievous.” Even the heirs of the Puritans began to question 
whether the spontaneous prayers of ministers were not occasionally inele- 
gant and over-enthusiastic, while the Unitarian radicals were, like Theophi- 
lus Lindsay,* proponents of a revised liturgy rather than of a dependence 
upon the spontaneity of feeling. Even the leader of the Evangelical Revival 
in England, John Wesley, Pietist though he was, very reluctantly agreed to 
extemporary prayers merely as a supplement to the liturgy in the less formal 
gatherings of his Methodist societies.” “Enthusiasm” was a term of con- 
tempt in the age of reason, and spontaneous prayers were merely the sub- 
siding and evanescent bubbles of a previous barbaric age. The seeds of 
doubt were most significantly sown by Isaac Watts himself, the pioneer in 
Dissenting praises as well as the arbiter of taste in worship, in his Guide to 
Prayer, as early as 1716. He cautions severely against depending on “sud- 
den Motions and suggestions” in prayer. The careful preparation of pulpit 
prayers will avoid long pauses and hesitations, ramblings and impertinent 
rhapsodies of words, and philosophical or esoteric expressions which are 
rather an advertisement of the preacher than a commendation to God. Al- 
ready the eighteenth century provides us with a compromise between the 
set form and the unpremeditated utterance, and that is a deviation from the 
high stern Puritan tradition of utter dependence upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and in one of the most distinguished representatives of the 
second generation of the Puritans! 

It was, however, the nineteenth century which was to see the seeds of 
skepticism in Watts flourish into a full-grown revaluation of free prayers. 
The change is signalled by the anonymous authors of The New Directory of 
1812, which was sent to every theological seminary in Britain in the hope 
that the issues it raised would be discussed by faculty and students. The 
title itself was revolutionary, implying that the old Directory of 1643 needed 
a thorough overhauling. Its authors recommended the use of both liturgical 
and free prayer in Protestant worship. They are ready with an answer to 
the old Puritan objection that reading a precomposed prayer is like visiting 
a friend and reading a letter to him instead of conversing with him. In- 
stead, they say “it is rather like like drawing up with care a humble petition 
to the King, and then going in a body to present it to Him.” They want 
precomposed forms for the expression of prayers of adoration, thanksgiving, 
general intercession and petition, and desire that printed orders of worship 
should be printed for the responsive use of congregations. 

Time will not allow us to trace the steps by which the heirs of the Puri- 
tans moved from spontaneous to premeditated prayers, from the combina- 
tion of forms of prayer and free prayer, to the acceptance in some individual 

8. See A. E. Peaston The Prayer Book Reform Movement in the XVIII Century (1940). 


9. For America Wesley prepared an abridgment of the B.C.P. entitled The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in North America, with other occasional services (1784). 
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congregations of a liturgy. But that this is the path marked out in the nine- 
teenth century by the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians, and in the 
twentieth century by the Baptists and the Methodists, is quite undeniable.’ 
What is much more relevant to our immediate concern is to enquire as to the 
reasons for the change of outlook. 


(1) Undoubtedly, an important negative factor was the abuses to 
which free prayers were subject, and, in particular their rambling repeti- 
tiveness in contrast with the attention given to sermon-preparation. 


(2) There can be no doubt that Romanticism played a most signifi- 
cant role in the depreciation of reason and the elevation of sentiment, the 
effect of which was to dethrone the pulpit and re-establish the importance 
of the cultus. Romanticism was variously expressed in the sentimentalism 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in the Pietism of Lutheranism and Moravianism, 
and in the cult of the Sacred Heart within Roman Catholicism. 

(3) Another significant factor was the recovered sense of the sig- 
nificance of tradition which was so marked a feature of European thought 
after first its disillusionment with and later its revulsion from the French 
Revolution. In England, to take one example, Burke’s anti-Revolutionary 
views proclaimed a new appreciation for continuity and a deeper concep- 
tion of society as an organism. The same view was to fashion the Romantic 
Revival of which the most typical representatives were Sir Walter Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge. The former opened the magic casements of 
the popular imagination on to the medieval scene; the second rediscovered 
the eternal freshness of Nature and the fundamental simplicities of human 
nature; and the third in the Aids to Reflection stressed that religion was life, 
not speculation, and that the Prayer Book of the Church of England conveyed 
the sense that the unity of the human race is found in Christ and a truly 
catholic church which requires forms of worship and sacraments for the 
expression of that unity. 

(4) The spirit of Romanticism and the recognition of the balance of 
tradition found their most powerful liturgical expression in the Oxford or 
Tractarian movement, which was to revitalize the worship of English Dis- 
sent as much as that of the Establishment, despite its excessive antiquarian- 
ism, its doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Caroline divines, and its 
refusal to see any strength in political liberalism in its earliest days. Its 
understanding of the Christian faith and life differed from Anglican and 
Dissenting Evangelicalism in five important respects and each of these was 
to bear fruit in the liturgical renaissance in England and America. (i) The 
Protestants generally had a very restricted view of tradition which in effect 

10. The pioneers were Thomas Binney and John Hunter in Congregationalism, and the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian, C. W. Baird, who wrote his influential book A Chapter on Liturgies, Historical 


Sketches in 1856. The Church of Scotland was the first of the Puritan Communions, as a denomi- 
nation, to issue a Prayer Book in Euchologion. 
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limited the Holy Spirit’s guidance of the church to the first and the six- 
teenth centuries; the Tractarians, however, attached a profound significance 
to the history of the Christian church in both East and West in the first five 
centuries and in its patristic studies and its liturgical lore insisted that the 
Prayer Book was the proof of the fidelity of the English Church to its roots 
in apostolic tradition and the ways of worship of the primitive undivided 
church of the first five centuries. (ii) It conceived of the church itself as 
an independent, divinely-founded and divinely-sustained society, character- 
ized by the marks of unity, catholicity, holiness, and above all, of apostoli- 
city. The church was not, as the Evangelicals taught, the community of the 
converted, nor, as the Latitudinarians implied, the religious branch of the 
national civil service; rather it was empowered by the Head of the church 
who had delegated his powers to the successors of the apostles who, in turn, 
as bishops, ordained priests to administer those supreme channels of grace, 
the sacraments. (iii) The Tractarians had a more objective understanding 
of faith than the Evangelicals, for they concentrated on the acts of God ac- 
complishing human salvation and on the dogmas of belief rather than on 
experience or the subjective appropriation of Christian truth.’ This was to 
give their worship an objectivity which contrasted all too pointedly with 
much of the subjectivity of Low Churchmen and Dissenters, and which led 
Newman to observe that Catholic worship was the “evocation” of God, and 
Protestant worship only the “invocation” of God. (iv) It gave sacramental 
life and liturgy a higher place than Protestantism (with the exception of 
Lutheranism) was customarily prepared to allow them. Isaac Williams in 
Tract 86 argues that a liturgy has four chief functions: as a divinely- 
instituted channel of access from man to God; as charged with associations 
that are hallowed incitements to worship; as Christ’s instrument for healing 
the soul (through the sacraments); and as tutor in spirituality for the 
Christian.’ It may be urged that one of the chief defects of Evangelical 
theology was its depreciation of the incarnation in favor of the atonement; 
as it was the glory of patristic theology to stress that the incarnation was 
the restoration of the divine order of the creation. In the Tractarian stress 
on the incarnation there was emphasized a continuity between nature and 
grace (whereas the Evangelical theology of the atonement had insisted upon 
a radical discontinuity between the two realms.) In consequence, the phy- 
sical and aesthetic sides of man’s nature and therefore the sacraments which 
minister to the soul through the senses were given a higher status in the life 
of the church by the Tractarians. They argued that if the eternal Son of 
God took flesh, then flesh might be hallowed, and need not be beaten under. 
If the Logos was God’s supreme sacrament, the Verbum visibile par excel- 
lence, the sacraments that he instituted must also convey the grace that he 
conveyed. Moreover, they were the impetus to the sacrificial life which 
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counts the world well lost for love of Christ. (v) Finally it is the distine- 
tion particularly of the second generation of the Tractarians to have em- 
phasized the value of ceremonialism and the use of symbolism in worship, 
as appealing to the mixed nature of man, spirit, mind, and body, which had 
been hallowed in the incarnation. In brief, dangerous beauty which had 
been exiled by Puritanism from its worship, was awarded a coronation in 
High Anglican worship; it was believed that there was not only a beauty of 
holiness, but a holiness of beauty. Ceremonial and symbolism were em- 
ployed to restore the element of reverence (or Otto’s “numinous” quality) 
and the sense of mystery to the worship of God, the divine and majestic Art- 
ist of the universe. To the Tractarians must be attributed chiefly the ex- 
ternal sign of the impact of the liturgical renaissance, namely the wide- 
spread mid-nineteenth century aversion to neo-classical temples of the en- 
lightenment and the preference, by Anglicans and Dissenters alike, for 


the storied windows richly dight 
casting a dim, religious light 


neo-Gothic churches, Christian in design, being cruciform and equally distant 
from the Non-conformist barn and the Evangelical pagan temple of clas- 
sicism. Undoubtedly, the greatest single influence upon the change in the 
worship of the heirs of the Puritans was Tractarianism, however violent 
were the controversies and the spate of litigation which the mid-century 
“Ritualists” (who were, in truth, “Ceremonialists”) brought upon them- 
selves from their Evangelical opponents. 


(5) It does, indeed, seem curious that the Evangelicals in the Church 
of England and in Dissent whose first attitude towards the Tractarians was 
vitriolic, should have come to terms with them by the end of the century in 
many cases. The explanation, I believe, is to be found in the fact that a 
significant mediating role in the Church of England was played by F. D. 
Maurice in his remarkable apologia for the Prayer Book in his Kingdom of 
Christ (1842)—as important for modern Anglicanism as Hooker was for 
the Elizabethan settlement—and by the liturgists of the Church of Scotland 
in their influence upon English Nonconformity. The point is that, however 
defective the Nonconformists might feel their worship to be, they would not 
improve their worship by taking a leaf (or leaves) out of the formulary of 
their traditional foe, the Church of England. They were, however, much 

11. Newman criticized Protestant subjectivity: “And in this way religion is made to consist 
in contemplating ourselves instead of Christ; not simply in looking to Christ but in ascertaining 
that we look to Christ, not in His Divinity and Atonement, but in our conversion and our faith in 
these truths.” Lectures on Justification (3rd edn., 1874), p. 325. 

12. Here I refer to the pioneer work of the Church Service Society of the Church of Scotland 
founded in 1865 and the Church Worship Association of the United Free Church founded in 1882, 
and to the important successive editions of Euchologion, the Prayer Book of the Church of Scot- 


land, which first appeared in 1867 and its successor the splendidly comprehensive and truly 
Catholic Scottish Book of Common Order of 1940. 
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more ready to take the lead of their former Puritan ally, the Church of Scot- 


land, and they did.”** 

Nineteenth century Protestantism therefore, in its Congregational and 
Presbyterian branches, was both much more hesitant about its employment 
of free prayers from the pulpit, and also willing to experiment in the inclu- 
sion of responsive elements in worship. A few Congregational churches : 
such as those of Dr. John Hunter, respectively in York, Glasgow, and the 
King’s Weigh House, London, agreed to use their minister’s deservedly 
popular Devotional Services (first edition 1882, tenth edition 1920), and it 
is clear that hundreds of Free Church ministers used parts of them in the | 
pulpit because some of his most felicitous phrases became prayer clichés. 
Hunter was a trail-blazer because he was technically a traditionalist using 
the techniques of the collect and litany, steeped in the thoughts and the 
phraseology of the Catholic liturgy and devotions; but equally he was an 
advanced social thinker of his own day who set his prayers firmly within 
the context of an industrial society, remembering the needs of a variety of 
vocations. The traditionalist can pen mystical words, expressing the com- 


munion of saints: 


Almighty and everlasting God, in communion with Thy saints in all 
ages, with patriarchs and prophets, apostles and martyrs, with our be- 
loved dead who have fallen asleep in peace; we, who are still striving 
to do and bear Thy blessed will on earth, adore Thee and offer to Thee 


our praises and supplications.** 


Yet the social reformer in Hunter could pen incisive words of judgment: 
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From all inordinate cares and ambitions; from maxims of cunning j 
and greed; from the godless pursuit of pleasure and gain; from wronging 
the poor and from envying and flattering the rich; from keeping back the ; 
price of labour and from rendering eye-service; Good Lord, deliver us.'® 


In the latter part of the century several manuals for non-episcopal 
ministers were published which indicated that they had pirated large sec- 
tions from the Book of Common Prayer, and it became quite common for 
Nonconformist congregations to commence worship with the Anglican ver- 
sicles or to offer common prayers in the words of the General Thanksgiving 
or the General Confession from the same source, and not infrequently the 
invocation took the form of a collect from the prayer book. : 

But the chief evidence of the “Second Reformation” (as Sprott, the 
Scottish liturgist called the liturgical renascence) was to be found in a far 


se 


13. A sixth factor might also be taken into account: that is, that two members of the new 
Dissent in England, the Unitarians and the Methodists, still retained an affection for liturgical 
services, so that the Nonconformists did not exclusively associate a liturgy with Anglicanism and 


Roman Catholicism. 
14. Hunter’s Devotional Services, the Fourth Order. 


15. Ibid. 
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greater concern for the importance of worship, instead of relegating it to 
the inferior status of “preliminaries” to the sermon. The different de- 
nominations gave a new recognition to praise, as organs replaced the fiddles 
and viols of the earlier part of the century, and as trained choirs were given 
a place of honor in the service (often too obtrusive), and as anthems and 
chants were added to the metrical psalmody and the hymns. In some non- 
episcopal churches the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was celebrated more 
solemnly and more frequently, and it was interpreted more in the manner 
of a “real Presence” than in the Zwinglian memorialist fashion." The 
minister came to discard his look of a prosperous businessman in a nation 
of shopkeepers, and to wear the grave Genevan gown. But, above all, the 
church buildings began to look like a church, not like a city hall or a ware- 
house in the urban areas or a barn in the rural areas. The decoration did 
not so offensively declare “I believe in Geometry” though in the next cen- 
tury its stained-glass windows would insist that “I believe in God.” But 
the rambling and windy prayers of the Puritans, and the bleak austerity of 
the Puritan congregation gathered in the white meetinghouse in their sober 
blacks and grays to hear the word of God, had gone. The increase of order 
had inevitably been succeeded “by a decrease in spiritual ardour.” 


The Re-affirmation of the Value of Liturgy 


The factors which cumulatively assisted the spread of the liturgical 
renaissance in the latter part of the nineteenth century were still largely 
effective in the twentieth century. Three others, however were added. 


The ecumenical movement both expressed the need for Christian unity 
and provided channels for its expression in worship and in conferences. Its 
most successful achievement in the line of organic unity was the United 
Church of South India in which Christians of three types of polity and two 
types of worship were to be united. In the mission-field where Christians 
numbered approximately one per cent of the total population, the luxury 
of differences on non-essentials made the English liturgical squabbles of 
the seventeenth century curiously remote and irrelevant, and Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists accepted a common lit- 
urgy with a good grace. 


The second factor was the impact of the social sciences, particularly 
sociology and social anthropology, on Christian thought. The corporate 
nature of man was stressed less than his individuality, and forms of social 
worship in which all could share seemed more appropriate than the curious 
sacerdotalism of the Free Churches where only the voice of the minister 
was heard in prayer. Furthermore, the social anthropologist showed that 


16. Cf. R. W. Dale and P. T. Forsyth. 
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in all ancient societies it was religious ritual which provided the cohesion 
of the group and the means for its expression. 


The third factor was the recognition of the powerful influence of sym- 
bols upon the conscious and unconscious mind. Nature (and apparently 
the human mind too) abhors a vacuum. It was by the use of stirring sym- 
bols and rituals in which thousands took part that the totalitarian leaders 
had fostered the allegiance of youth. Many Protestants felt that Chrisian 
symbols had been too eagerly rejected during the time of the Reformation 
to the loss of those magnificent visual-aids which the Western and sculp- 
tured fronts of the great medieval cathedrals such as Chartres, had provided. 


Finally, the sense in Europe that the church was once again pitted 
against the world as new political ideologies claimed the entire allegiance 
of men, body and soul, made Free Churchmen the readier to admire the 
devotional blooms in their neighboring Anglican gardens, and Anglicans 
the readier to learn from the remarkable experiments of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the sphere of worship.'’ Moreover, there was a sense that the 
desperateness of the situation required unity in confession and forms of 
worship on the part of most leaders of the churches and of many ministers. 
The drive of Christianity was clearly in a centripetal direction. 

The only significant difference between the latter nineteenth and the 
twentieth century in the communions under consideration is that what in- 
dividual congregations or their ministers of a “High Church” cast did in 
the nineteenth became a permissive option for all congregations in the 
twentieth century with the issue of denominational service-books. In 1898 
the Presbyterian Church in England published an important revision of the 
Directory, but did not yet include the Apostles’ Creed as obligatory, whereas 
this and a fine Communion Order with a prayer of Consecration including 
the Preface, the Sanctus, the Anamnesis, and a definite Epiclesis, was in- 
cluded in the greatly improved Presbyterian Service Book (London, 1948). 
With the aid of a committee which included P. T. Forsyth, there was the 
official denominational publication of The Book of Congregational Worship 
(London, 1920), but it looked unconscionably like a paler version of the 
Book of Common Prayer but for some additions. Since the Congregational- 
ists have no coercive power over independent congregations, it is, of course, 
only possible for them to provide liturgical recommendations to ministers 
and congregations. Such, fortunately, was A Manual for Ministers (Lon- 
don, 1936), which revealed its Laodicean temperature by including an order 
for the sanctification of a church bazaar! The more recent Congregational 
orders of worship published both in England and America reveal, however, 
a deep sense of the traditions in devotion of the universal church and of the 


17. See E. B. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church (Chicago, 
1954). 
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peculiar needs of twentieth century society. The English book was the 
product of the “Genevan Group” consisting of Marsh, Micklem, Todd, and 
Huxtable and was entitled A Book of Public Worship compiled for the Use 
of Congregationalists (1948). It has some fine alternative orders for holy 
communion, which retain the same structure but vary the lections and 
prayers, and is flexible in every respect except for its language which is 
oddly archaic on occasion because of its possibly over-faithful biblicism. 
The American book, prepared under the direction of the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches also appeared in 1948; its title is 
A Book of Worship for Free Churches. It also has raided devotional treas- 
ures old and new, and keeps closely to the Christian year. 

Reference has already been made to the fine work of Presbyterian 
liturgists in the Scottish Book of Common Order (1940), which for balance 
of doctrine and aspiration, for a logical structure of moods of prayer with 
a flexible content, and for its admirably catholic communion-order, may 
well be considered the most excellent Reformed formulary of prayers in 
existence. The American equivalent, The Book of Common Worship 
(1946) of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (as it was then called) 
exhibits the same qualities, though not perhaps with equal distinction. In 
one particular, its inclusion of a Declaration of Absolution in words of 
Scripture after the Prayer of Confession, it fills a lack which has hitherto 
been conspicuous in communions of the Puritan tradition. 

The Methodists are in a curiously ambivalent position, the position in 
which John Wesley left them. They are practically Anglican in their com- 
munion and marriage services, using set forms of obvious Anglican parent- 
age for these ordinances, while in their refusal to use set forms for the 
usual Sunday services they are in the old Puritan and Free Church tradi- 
tion. The Methodist Church of Great Britain issued The Book of Offices in 
1936, and the Methodist Church of the United States The Book of Worship 
for Church and Home in 1944. 

It would seem that it is only the Baptists which have refused, as a de- 
nomination, to wander from the old Puritan paths, and they have not put 
out any official manual of worship, far less a prayer book. But even they 
have had rebels within the camp, such as Spurr, Meyer, M. E. Aubrey, and 
D. Tait Patterson, who have dared the wrath of their denomination in pro- 
ducing manuals to assist ministers of their own and other denominations. 
But these few swallows do not herald a Baptist liturgical summer! 

Apart from the publication of official, denominational manuals or 
liturgies, the signs of the liturgical renaissance may be seen in the building 
of distinctively Christian sanctuaries with a central holy table and side 

18. I am given to understand that this, in a French translation, is now used in Calvin’s church 


of St. Pierre in Geneva. (See W. D. Maxwell, A History of Worship in the Church of Scotland 
[1955].) 
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pulpit, with the open and undisguised display of the cross (as contrasted 
with some Victorian trefoils or fleurs-de-lys), the use of a distinctive minis- 
terial garb for worship, the gowning of choirs, processionals and reces- 
sionals, and above all the rescuing of the holy communion from being the 
extra service of the pious, infirm, and elderly few (a kind of liturgical 
trifle to follow the steak of the preaching-service) to its central position as 
the staple diet of the Christian. Further signs of the liturgical revival are 
the use of the kneeling posture in prayer as contrasted with the crouch or 
slouch which too often preceded it in Evangelical circles, and the celebra- 
tion of the chief festivals of the Christian year. 

To be sure, this does not represent the practice of all the congregations 
in all communions. We may be equally certain that in some quarters cere- 
monial is only treated as stage-craft, vestments are regarded as mere ec- 
clesiastical millinery and symbolism as mere decoration, regardless of its 
significance. One may even beg leave to doubt that often liturgical ex- 
perimentation indicates rather the love of some new thing, than the aesthetic 
expression of consistent theological convictions. But the proof that the 
movement has made its impact even on the most anti-liturgical and the al- 
ready liturgical churches may be realized by recounting two events that took 
place in the Protestant liturgical Dark Ages of the early nineteenth century, 
neither of which would be possible today in the communions in which they 
find their context. The first comes from the Presbyterian established 
Church of Scotland, the second from the established Church of England. 

Dr. Robert Lee, the Minister of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, himself 


the pioneer of liturgical reform in Scotland, wrote: 


In an Edinburgh Church, much frequented by strangers, especially 
from England, a gentleman was compelled to stand in the lobby till the 
devotional services were terminated, and then he was promised a seat. 
To encourage his perseverance the old woman who kept the door assured 
him thus: “Dinna weary, sir, ye’ll no hae lang to wait; the Doctor’s no 
lang in gettin’ through the preleeminaries.”*® 


Our Anglican illustration of the decline of sacramental worship, merely 
records the fact that on the chief day of the Christian year (Easter Sunday) 
in the chief center of worship in London (St. Paul’s Cathedral) in the year 
1800 there was a single celebration of holy communion at which there was 
a total of six communicants!” 

The non-Episcopal churches have far to travel, but not farther than 
they have already gone in overcoming their chief superstition, the fear of 
superstition itself. 

19. The Reform of Church Worship, as cited in John Kerr, The Renascence of Worship (Edin- 
burgh, 1909), pp. 20-21. 


20. Evelyn Underhill, Hibbert Journal, vol. XXX (1932-33), p. 408 of an article, “The Spiritual 
Significance of the Oxford Movement.” 
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Comment on Current Books 


Survey of Studies in Worship 
By W. B. Blakemore 


THE STUDY OF WORSHIP is today carried forward by men who recognize 
that worship can be properly understood only in the light of a number of ap- 
proaches. No one confines himself to one approach alone—theology, Bible, his- 
tory, social psychology, etc.—under the illusion that it provides the “clue” to wor- 
ship. Though reputable scholars include all factors in their studies, certain methodo- 
logical leanings or tendencies can be identified. In particular it is possible to speak 
of an historico-empirical emphasis on the one hand and a biblico-doctrinal emphasis 
on the other. Without drawing lines too tightly it can further be said that the 
historico-empirical approach is more characteristic of men whose roots are in the 
tradition of the Mass, namely, Catholics, Lutherans and Anglicans, while the biblico- 
doctrinal tendency is more characteristic of those who stand in the Reformed tradi- 
tion of Calvin and Knox, namely Presbyterians, Congregationalists, etc. 

Those whose roots are in the medieval Mass are confronted with a tremendous 
volume of historical data which almost defies organization. Yet organizing volumes 
are desirable because a Liturgical Renaissance in recent decades has multiplied study 
of the history and meaning of the Mass. The recent movement is masterfully pre- 
sented by Ernest B. Koenker in The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church (University of Chicago Press, 1954). One must only note in passing the con- 
tinual flow of research materials which comes from the Henry Bradshaw Society 
(Roman Catholic) and the Alcuin Club (Anglican); each sustains its long record 
of editing and publishing annually significant historical liturgical documents. And 
while German Catholic scholarship saw the breakdown during the war of its jour- 
nals, it has recovered its productivity through a Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Munster, 
Westfalen) now in its ninth year. 

On the American scene, there is a series of Liturgical Studies emanating from 
Notre Dame University which ought to bring about a common enthusiasm among 
Catholics and Protestants. There are ten books planned for the series; four of them 
will deal with the relationship between the Bible and worship. Two of the books 
are by the Reverend Louis Bouyer of Paris, and in giving these translations, Notre 
Dame has done a great service. Father Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety is the keenest at- 
tempt ever made to distinguish the character of the piety or worship that is a true 
response to the Mass. His The Meaning of Sacred Scripture will enrich any reader 
with many interesting new ideas about the biblical writings. Protestants who read 
Father Bouyer will have a new appreciation for the biblical devotion possible in a 
Roman Catholic. 

The appearance in 1957 of a paper back edition of Evelyn Underhill’s Worship 
(Harper Torchbooks No. 10) reminds us both of her greatness and of the clarity 
with which Anglicans usually write about worship. For anyone not yet familiar 
with that side of Christian worship which is represented by the tradition of the Mass, 
there could be no finer introduction than The Worship of the Church by Massey H. 
Shepherd, Jr. (Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1952). Intended for the layman, and 
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published in the Protestant Episcopal series on The Church’s Teaching, it should 
have a wide reading amongst all Protestants. The Seabury Press in 1956 published 
an excellent little book by Dr. Shepherd, The Liturgy and the Christian Faith. It is 
a compact set of lectures first given as a clergy refresher course in Tokyo. In com- 
mon with most in the liturgical school, Dr. Shepherd tends to find his criteria of 
judgment within the liturgy. Though it may not seem so, there is a considerable 
difference in finding the foundation of the Christian cult in “the Easter mystery” 
rather than in the resurrection. 


Dom Benedict Steuart has provided a manageable text regarding liturgical his- 
tory in The Development of Christian Worship (London: Longmans Green and Co., 
1953). Alfred Toppelmann of Berlin has given posthumous publication in 1958 to 
Leonhardt Fendt’s Einfuhrung in die Liturgiewissenschaft; the encyclopedic notes of 
a professor do not by the magic of publication provide either a text or an interpreta- 
tion, but may have reference values. If one wishes to know the history of the Chris- 
tian year but does not need principles for its application today, The Evolution of the 
Christian Year by A. A. McArthur (London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1953) is excellent. 


When one turns to the biblico-doctrinal stream there are two sets of monographs 
in particular which must be mentioned. Outstanding are several numbers of the 
SCM Studies in Biblical Theology. The authorship of Oscar Cullman and the issue 
of Infant Baptism attracted great attention to the first paper, Baptism in the New 
Testament (1950), and No. 10, also by Cullman, Early Christian Worship (1953), 
has a striking definition of worship in terms of the function of “up-building” the 
Body of Christ. Neville Clark in An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments 
(1956), wrestles earnestly with the relationship of the sacraments to Christ’s death, 
burial and resurrection, and is especially forceful in the discussion of baptism. But 
for real challenge, A. J. B. Higgins’ 1952 paper on The Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament is outstanding. When Dr. Higgins writes, “The earliest churches, in re- 
membering the death of Christ, at the same time rejoiced in his living, risen presence 
at the breaking of bread. The ‘real presence’ was therefore not found in the euchar- 
istic elements, whose role was rather to recall the sacrificial death of Christ as event,” 
(p. 89 )he is saying something of radical significance for the understanding of 
worship. 


In 1958, the John Knox Press issued four Ecumenical Studies in Worship. These 
publications by a press associated with a church of the Reformed tradition, earnestly 
seek to bridge the gap between the liturgies of that tradition and the liturgies of the 
missal tradition, both in theory and practice. Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of Wor- 
ship by William Nichols is an excellent restatement of the issue of God’s presence in 
worship when understood in terms of Word and sacrament. Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper by Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leenhardt presents the latter’s provocative re- 
assertion from a Protestant standpoint of the doctrine of transubstantiation. In other 
words, the issue is joined, at no petty level, but fundamentally, where Christian dis- 
cussion should be lodged. In practical terms Worship in the Church in South India 
by T. S. Garrett, and An Experimental Liturgy by J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope and D. A. 
Tyler are written by men influenced by the Scottish Directories of Worship, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the CSI liturgy. The methodology which the last named 
book suggests for progress toward ecumenical worship is comparative liturgics. If 
one wishes to see this methodology at work on a larger scale and within the Roman 
tradition, he may read Comparative Liturgy by Anton Baumstark (London: A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. Ltd., 1958). 

















Every reader is a member 
of the jury in an exciting case of 


creative religious publishing 


Three distinguished adherents of today’s leading Protestant 
theologies were invited by Westminster Press to state the 
“case,” in non-technical terms, for the branch of religious 
thinking each upholds. These provocative new 
books are the result: 


The Case For @ New 
Reformation Theology 


By WILLIAM HorpDeRN, author of Christianity, Commu- 
nism and History, etc. Mr. Hordern presents the arguments, 


background and beliefs of that branch of present-day theol- 
ogy known as ‘‘neo-orthodox,” which the author prefers to 
call “New Reformation.” $3.50 


The Case For Theology 


In Liberal Perspective 


By L. HAROLD DEWOLF, author of The Religious Revolt 
Against Reason, etc. Mr. DeWolf vigorously espouses the 
spirit of intellectual freedom that first informed the liberal 
movement, while still preserving the basic Christian tenets 
and stressing the continuing need to bear unflinching 
witness to Jesus Christ. $3.50 


The Case For 
Orthodox Theology 


By Epwarp J. CARNELL, author A Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, etc. Mr. Carnell states the case for the 
Protestant who maintains the traditional reliance on the 
Bible as the final source of lasting Christian doctrine. $3.50 
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W. D. Maxwell, today the dean of Reformed Liturgists, published in 1948 a 
small book Concerning Worship (Oxford University Press) which is still very in- 
structive. It is one of his more general books which commend themselves because 
everyone realizes that behind them lies the consummate research which typifies his 
more specialized books, one of which is A History of Worship in the Church of Scot- 
land (Oxford University Press, 1955). 

In 1957, two relatively short introductions to worship were published. Abing- 
don brought out Christian Worship: Its History and Meaning by Horton Davies; 
Oxford University Press issued Principles of Christian Worship by Raymond Abba. 
The former is the more historical, the latter the more doctrinal; both are ecumenical 
in spirit. 

1957 also saw the presentation of a most important address. During the Oberlin 
Conference of the Faith and Order Movement, the American section of the World 
Council’s Commission on Worship reported through Dr. Joseph Sittler who pre- 
sented a classic analysis of worship in terms of recollection, thanksgiving, participa- 
tion, proclamation and expectation. This address is found in The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek, Paul Minear, editor (St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1958). This same 
book contains other significant materials on current Christian worship in Asia and, 
notably, the reports to the conference from the sections which dealt with baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. 

Despite the fact that the psychological approach to worship is not now in vogue, 
no other American has yet had as wide an influence upon all American Protestant 
worship as Von Ogden Vogt, the Unitarian, has had through his analytical works 
of the 1920s. It is a delight to have from his pen The Primacy of Worship (Boston: 
Starr King Press, 1958) which expounds the thesis that religion cannot dispense 
with the reasonable, the ethical or the mystical (mind, will, heart; truth, goodness, 
beauty) and this threefold imperative expresses itself first in the cult—whence comes 
instruction for doctrine and ethics. 

Of singular importance is a short book about Luther on Worship by Vilmos 
Vajta (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1958). It is important because while 
Luther did not make radical changes in the content of the Mass, he held to a mean- 
ing of the Mass which was at great variance from the interpretations accepted by 
Rome. Vajta shows conclusively that Luther interpreted the Mass not as a sacrifice 
but as a gift (beneficium). One could wish that all Protestants would recognize the 
radical nature of this interpretation and rescue themselves from constantly and 
drearily slipping back into thought forms and ways which are primarily sacrificial 
instead of joyously and beneficently sacramental. 

One wishes also that there could be reported the publication in English of a 
magnificent book on Zwingli, particularly dealing with his theories and practices 
regarding worship. Unfortunately, this important Reformer still goes largely un- 
read and unstudied in America, even by those who say they are Zwinglian in their 
approach to worship. 











Book Reviews 
Devotional Life 


THoucnuts In SouitupeE. By Thomas 
Merton. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
New York, 1958. 124 pages. $3.00. 

THE Priestty Lire. By Ronald Knox. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1958. 176 
pages. $3.00. 


Both books are by Roman Catholics, 
for and about Roman Catholics; yet of 
interest in different ways to free-church- 
men. Father Merton’s book is by a 
monk living in a community all under 
a vow of perpetual silence, where no 
one speaks to any one else, still less to 
visitors from outside, and seven times 
never to a woman. Monsignor Knox’s 
book is by a man who was for years 
chaplain to university students, a writer 
of detective stories and a translator of 
the Bible. Before becoming a Roman 
Catholic, Father Merton lived in circles 
which can only be called pagan; Mon- 
signor Knox’s religious background be- 
gan with his childhood as the son of 
the Anglican Bishop of Manchester. 
The younger author sets his face away 
from the world and (except for publi- 
cation) speaks only to God. The older 
man has an evangelical warmth that 
would improve many a_ sharp-edged 
Protestant minister. 


Merton’s book gives an insight in- 
to the mind of a man who has re- 
nounced all contact with the world. 
The man can write, his book having 
many aphorisms sprinkled among the 
platitudes. Admirers are sure to com- 
pare it to “The Imitation of Christ.” 
What rather spoils the whole thing, 
however, for a New Testament-minded 
Christian, is that it is precisely not an 
imitation of Christ. The Bible knows 
nothing of a “vocation to solitude”; 
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Bible saints who lived alone did so for 
limited times and always with social in- 
tent. No Bible writer would be likely 
to approve such remarks as “A saint is 
a perfect man”; “To spiritualize your 
life, spiritualize your desires. To spir- 
itualize your desires, desire to be with- 
out desire.” (Buddhist readers may 
wonder: Has the man got into the 
wrong monastery?) The basic fallacy 
in all this comes out in a passage (p. 
106) : “The solitary contemplative life is 
an imitation and fulfilment in ourselves 
of these words of Jesus: “The Son can 
do nothing of himself but only what he 
sees the Father doing . . .2” (John 
5:19). These words, in the context of 
Jesus’ actual life, would lead directly 
away from a monk’s cell to the “crowd- 
ed ways of life.” 

A very different spirit breathes in 
Msgr. Knox’s book. This is a series of 
meditations for priests, but it would 
be a poor sort of Protestant minister 
who would not find this book spiritu- 
ally and practically helpful. In spite 
of our great differences in theory, one 
finds the actual life and spiritual prob- 
lems of the ministry are much the same, 
whether the minister be called priest 
and Father, or not. It is just the kind 
of book that would come from the heart 
of a man who gave the best years of 
life to making one of the best modern 
English translations of the Bible into 
common speech, a man long accustom- 
ed to contacts with youth. The prob- 
lems he discusses—incidentally some- 
times with a sunny and reverent kind 
of humor—Prayer, Abandonment, Obe- 
dience, Death as a Friend, and a dozen 
others—are problems of ministers 
everywhere. 
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Both books are made for meditation 
in solitude. But one tells us how to 
acquire grace behind a wall; the other 
tells us how the grace of God fits us to 
love and live for the people on the 
other side of the wall. 

K. J. ForEMAN, Sr. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER. By Edward W. 
Bauman. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958. 112 pages, references. 
$2.00. 

REALITY AND PRAYER. By John Ben- 
jamin Magee. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1957. 239 pages. $3.50. 


Edward W. Bauman reveals a re- 
markable acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the great spiritual leaders 
of the past. He lifts incidents out of 
their lives and makes them speak to 
the needs of all who seek the Christian 
life today. He reveals them as _ per- 
sons who faced problems like ours and 
met them with the same resources that 
have been available to everyone, then 
and since. 

The author presents intercessory 
prayer as the most powerful force 
known to man when used in the spirit 
of Jesus’ prayer, “Not my will but thine 
be done.” Prayer is said to be the daily 
business of every Christian—and pray- 
er for family, friends, unkown persons, 
and even one’s enemies is an inescap- 
able obligation of the Christian life. 
Jesus is presented as the ideal example 
as well as the supreme teacher of pray- 
er for others and those who learn to 
pray for others in the spirit of Jesus 
are presented as persons whose lives 
are enriched, whose attitudes are puri- 
fied and whose power is expressed in 
new spiritual dimensions. 

In Reality And Prayer John B. Ma- 
gee has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature in the fields of 
prayer, and we believe, to the effec- 
tiveness of prayer for those who read 


the book. 


Magee interprets prayer as a scientist 
would interpret a problem and lends 
new dignity for those who have limited 
prayer to sentiment and to telling God 
what they would like to have him do 
for them. The chapter, “Science, Law, 
and Prayer” is so logical and so in 
keeping with the scientific viewpoint 
and the life of prayer that it will be 
helpful to persons in both areas of 
thought. 

Reality And Prayer contains fifteen 
chapters, logically arranged so that 
questions will be faced and answered 
before methods of prayer are inter- 
preted. 

We quote here a few sentences from 
various parts of the book so that the 
reader may catch something of the vi- 
tality and the freshness of the author’s 
approach to the subject. 

“The practice of prayer starts with 
this primary hypothesis: God is the 
being in whom all else exists. The ul- 
timate character of all law is His will, 
and His life is the life of all.” 

“The data of prayer experience re- 
veals that in periods of high faith even 
the extratordinary results of hypnosis, 
psychokinesis are surpassed.” 

“When science becomes too literal- 
minded in believing its ‘simplified edi- 
tion of matters of fact,’ and its devotees 
lose their poetic vision and their sense 
of deep communion with nature in all 
its aspects, there is danger that scien- 
tific advance itself will grind to a halt.” 

“Our body, mind, and soul are de- 
pendent upon Him, have been made by 
Him, continue in His care, and are con- 
stantly surrounded by the unsearchable 
vastness of His mystery. Any approach 
to prayer which has less than this at its 
center is sheer absurdity.” 

“Only in a continuous humble offer- 
ing of the whole life to Him can we 
find for ourselves that perfect Will of 
the Eternal.” 

“We have understood prayer as the 
life of God joined to man, not only in 
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A Shorter Commentary on Romans 


Kar BartH. “There is always something to learn from 
the Epistle to the Romans.” In that spirit Karl Barth has 
written another commentary on Romans, for he considers 
Paul’s letter a short summary of all Christian doctrine 
and a key to interpreting the Old Testament. Not an 
extract from his Epistle to the Romans, this new book 
will be a valuable Bible study aid for ministers, seminary 
students, and laymen. (Coming in May.) $3.00 


Allegory and Event 


R. P. C. Hanson. This major contribution to recent 
studies of Origen discusses the debt all Biblical inter- 
preters owe to the founding father of the critical com- 
mentary. At the same time Dr. Hanson points out the 
disconcerting aspects of Origen’s works, which have 
their roots in Alexandrian philosophy and in an alle- 
gory not based on historical event. The book also covers 
Origen’s doctrines of inspiration and accommodation. 


$6.00 
The Christ 
of the Earliest Christians 


WiiuiaM M. Ramsay. Did the first Christians regard 
Jesus as primarily human, or did they insist on His divine 
nature? Studying the sermons of Peter, Stephen, and 
Paul in Acts, Dr. Ramsay finds the germs of the highly 
complex Christology that later developed in the other 
New Testament books. Foreword by James S. Stewart. 

$3.00 


God in the Eternal Present 


Cart G. Howie. In a fresh, exciting way, Dr. Howie 
discusses the high points of a living Christian faith and 
speaks of the God who meets each one of us—now, today 
—in the present. Useful for sermon ideas, study, and in- 
spiration. Foreword by Floyd V. Filson. $2.25 


Worship in Ancient Israel 


A. S. HerBerT. The latest addition to the “Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship” series shows how worship in the 
Israel of the old covenant is closely linked to worship in 
the Israel of the new covenant—the Christian Church. 

Paper, $1.50 
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the high moments of inspiration but in 
the tedious hours of the commonplace. 
This is the secret: Incarnation.” 

The book may be used for reading 
and study, for meditation as a part of 
personal or group devotion, or it could 
be used as the basis of a group’s study 
of prayer. In any case it would be 
stimulating, and in some cases, disturb- 
ing to read it. 

SAMUEL F. PucH 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Inidanapolis, Indiana 


A ServicE MANUAL FOR MINISTERS OF 
Non-LitrurcicaL CHuRCcHEsS. By Sam- 
uel Ward Hutton (compiler). Texas 
Convention of Christian Churches, 
Fort Worth, 1958. 224 pages, In- 
dices. $3.00. 


For a long time I have felt the need 
of a new manual for use on special oc- 
casions. I have thought this manual 
needed to be something of a guidance, 


especially to young men beginning the 
ministry. 

I have felt that there is a lack in 
some of the college and seminary train- 
ing in giving specific, detailed, and 
practical instruction on some of the ma- 
terial contained in this book. 


I was especially impressed with the 
order of service suggested for dedica- 
tions; such as the home, parsonage, 
etc., as well as the consecration of 
young people and others on special oc- 
casions. The collection of poems and 
other material for funerals, together 
with the suggestions as to procedures 
is quite good. 

All in all I think it is a very com- 
mendable work, and will prove of value 
to ministers, young and old. I com- 
mend the book and the author. 

Rosert S. Tuck 
Central Christian Church 
VW ooster, Ohio 
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